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Dam  Safety 


There  was  nothing  greatly  unusual  about  that 
night  and  the  two  or  three  that  had  passed  before 
it.  Rain  in  November  is  not  uncommon  in  Geor- 
gia's mountains  .  .  .  there  was  ist  1  good  deal 
more  of  it  than  usual. 

It  took  but  a  few  seconds  for  all  39  people  to 
perish.  The  Kelley  Barnes  Dam  above  Toccoa 
plunged  down  the  mountain  and  through  the 
valley  with  force  that  we  cannot  imagine. 

Buildings  were  demolished,  paved  roads  were 
moved,  trees  were  splintered  ...  all  t  2  things 
that  usually  happen  as  a  result  of  a  natural  dis- 
aster happened. 

It  was  later  that  morning — after  his  arrival  at 
Toccoa  Falls — that  Governor  George  Busbee 
said  that  steps  were  to  be  taken  to  minimize  the 
chances  of  anything  like  that  happcnHg  again. 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  Commis- 
sioner Joe  Tanner  was  at  that  moment  taking 
steps  in  the  direction  the  Governor  indicated. 
Tanner  personally  directed  DNR  law  enforce- 
ment and  other  personnel  as  they  monitored 
other  dams  in  the  state  that  were  being  tried  by 
the  heavy  rains. 

These  measures — which  depended  for  their 
success  on  tireless  assistance  from  state  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  and  Soil  Conservation 


Service  personnel  as  well  as  those  from  Natural 
Resources — were  largely  reactionary,  devised 
specifically  to  protect  people  whose  lives  might 
be  endangered  at  that  particular  time. 

In  the  following  days,  work  began  on  what 
has  proven  to  be  an  excellent  example  of  state 
government  responding  in  an  earnest  and  expe- 
ditious manner  to  a  clearly  established  need. 

The  need — in  fact,  the  responsibility — to  try 
to  protect  people  from  potentially  hazardous, 
unsafe  dams  became  one  of  Governor  Busbee's 
foremost  legislative  priorities  and  has  resulted 
in  a  comprehensive  dam  safety  program  admin- 
istered by  the  Environmental  Protection  Divi- 
sion of  DNR. 

On  page  8  of  this  issue  of  Outdoors  in  Geor- 
gia, Ken  Bryson  of  EPD  discusses  the  dam  safety 
program  and  what  it  requires  of  those  who  would 
build  a  dam. 

Regardless  of  precautions,  of  course,  things 
man  makes  can  be  undone.  But  this  ambitious 
program  will  see  to  it  that,  as  Governor  Busbee 
says,  the  chances  of  this  kind  of  tragedy  happen- 
ing again  will  be  greatly  minimized. 
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JACK 
CROCKFORD 

Wildlife  Professional 


Jack  Crockford  retired  on  the  last  day  of  June  as  the  director 

of  DNR's  Game  and  Fish  Division.  For  31  years  he  had 

worked  to  make  a  name  for  himself  as  a  wildlife 

biologist  and  administrator. 

As  he  retired,  three  associates,  Charlie  Elliott,  regional  editor 

for  Outdoor  Life  magazine  and  formerly  director  of  the 

Georgia  Game  and  Fish  Commission,  Ed  Zern,  fishing  editor 

of  Field  and  Stream  magazine,  and  John  Gottschalk,  executive 

vice-president  of  the  International  Association  of  Fish  and 

Wildlife  Agencies,  paid  tribute  to  the  wildlife  professional 

they  knew  as  a  friend. 
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Jack  comes  to  Georgia 

1  he  first  thing  I  noticed  about  Jack  Crockford  was 
his  sharp  brown  eyes.  They  seemed  to  take  in  and  evalu- 
ate everything  in  the  room — including  me — at  a  glance. 
I  remember  thinking,  "For  a  fellow  as  young  as  he  is, 
this  guy's  a  real  woodsman."  Over  many  years  with  him 
in  the  field  I  found  out  how  right  my  first  appraisal 
was.  In  another  age  he  would  have  been  a  famous  fron- 
tiersman of  the  same  caliber  as  Daniel  Boone  or  old 
Jim  Bridger. 

When  I  met  Jack,  I  only  knew  that  he  was  a  youngster 
fresh  out  of  college  with  a  game  management  degree, 
looking  for  a  job  as  biologist  with  the  Georgia  Game 
and  Fish  Commission,  where  I  was  director.  It  wasn't 
until  years  later  that  I  learned  he  had  interrupted  his 
college  education  to  serve  through  the  second  World 
War  as  a  crack  pilot  with  the  Army  Air  Force.  He  had 
been  stationed  in  southwest  Asia,  assigned  to  fly  the 
"hump"  between  Burma,  China  and  India,  over  that 
magnificent  sweep  of  mountains  which  is  the  highest 
and  most  rugged  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  For  his  ex- 
ploits he  had  brought  home  a  hatful  of  medals,  a  fact 
which  he  never  mentioned. 

His  application  told  me  that  he  was  from  Michigan, 
had  received  his  degree  in  wildlife  management  at  Mich- 
igan State.  Tom  Jones,  our  Pittman-Robertson  coordi- 
nator, wanted  to  put  him  to  work  on  the  monumental 
task  of  restoring  the  deer  herds  in  our  state.  I  couldn't 
resist  the  temptation  to  needle  Crockford  a  little. 

"What  makes  you  think  that  what  you  learned  about 
Yankee  whitetails  and  their  habitat  can  be  applied  to 
our  Cracker  deer?"  I  asked. 

"No  matter  what  their  politics  are,"  he  replied  with 
a  grin,  "they've  all  got  four  legs,  an  appetite  and  ene- 
mies, and  these  require  about  the  same  kind  of  treat- 
ment anywhere." 

Several  months  after  Tom  Jones  had  assigned  Crock- 
ford as  a  biologist  on  our  budding  deer  project,  Jack 
was  given  a  leave  of  absence  to  go  back  home  and 
marry  his  childhood  sweetheart.  When  he  came  back 
to  work,  he  and  Tom  Jones  came  into  my  office. 

"When  he  was  single,"  Tom  said,  "this  fellow  lived 
in  the  swamps  and  on  the  coastal  islands,  trapping  deer. 
He  slept  in  the  woods  between  traps.  He  can't  do  that 
with  a  wife  on  his  hands." 

We  had  a  deer  project  going  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  state,  so  I  suggested  that  we  turn  that  over  to  Crock- 
ford. The  state  park  season  had  closed,  so  we  made 
arrangements  for  him  and  his  new  bride  to  set  up 
housekeeping  in  one  of  the  cabins  at  Vogel  State  Park. 

"You  won't  be  worth  a  damn  for  much  of  anything 
for  the  next  few  months,"  I  told  him,  "So  that's  as  good 
a  base  of  operations  as  any  for  you." 

Actually,  we  needed  someone  with  Crockford's 
knowledge  of  deer  and  his  charisma  to  help  establish 
our  deer  program  in  places  where  the  local  people  con- 
sidered the  harvest  of  all  game  animals  and  birds,  by 
any  means,  a  God-given  right.  It  took  a  lot  of  doing 
to  plant  a  herd  of  deer  and  not  have  them  molested  by 
the  outlaws,  which  included  some  of  those  who  sat  in 
the  front  pew  of  the  church  every  Sunday. 
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Receiving  American  Motors  Conservation  Award 
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The  plan  was  to  build  a  herd  of  deer  in  one  area 
where  they  would  have  food  cover  and  protection  and 
then  harvest  them  alive  to  stock  other  sections. 

The  various  kinds  of  traps  used  for  deer  catching 
were  all  tried  and  found  much  too  slow  to  take  the 
animals  on  a  wholesale  basis.  So  Crockford  came  up 
with  the  idea  of  a  dart  gun  that  would  shoot  a  hypo- 
dermic needle  to  put  the  deer  under  an  anesthetic  so 
that  they  might  be  handled  and  transported  easily  and 
with  no  harmful  effects.  With  the  help  of  several  friends 
in  the  manufacturing,  chemical,  medical,  veterinary  and 
biology  fields,  this  gun  was  perfected  and  has  since  be- 
come world  famous. 

Each  time  I  write  about  this  dart  gun,  I  am  compelled 
to  repeat  Crockford's  humorous  account  of  an  old  billy 
goat  on  the  Agricultural  College  farm  in  Athens. 

"In  testing  our  various  medicines,"  Jack  said,  "we 
knocked  that  old  goat  over  so  many  times  that  when  he 
saw  us  coming  with  that  gun,  he'd  lie  down."' 

Because  Jack  Crockford  was  dedicated  to  his  job 
and  to  his  adopted  state,  he  stuck  out  his  career  with 
the  Game  and  Fish  Department.  Sticking  wasn't  easy. 
He  went  through  political  turmoil  after  turmoil  with 
several  state  administrations,  sometimes  under  directors 
with  no  background  or  training  in  wildlife  management 
or  in  administering  the  affairs  of  a  technical  organiza- 
tion. Some  were  more  concerned  with  politics  and  self- 
glorification  than  with  establishing  a  sound  game  pro- 
gram. Their  decisions  often  reflected  this,  to  the  distress 
of  the  technical  staff  in  the  department.  For  a  certain 
precarious  period,  Jack  had  to  carry  along  a  supply 
of  stomach  pills  whenever  we  went  on  a  hunt  together, 
somewhere  in  the  state  or  to  the  high  country  of  the 
far  West. 

His  climb  from  budding  biologist  who  slept  in  the 
swamps  or  hillside  forests,  to  director  of  the  Game  and 
Fish  Division  under  the  newly  organized  Natural  Re- 
sources Department,  was  by  no  means  along  a  path  of 
primroses. 

As  Jack  stepped  out  of  his  active  role  in  the  game 
and  fish  picture  and  into  a  well  deserved  retirement,  my 
battered  old  hunting  sombrero  is  off  to  him  for  many 
of  his  accomplishments  during  his  thirty  years  with  the 
state. 

Not  the  least  of  these  is  his  courage  and  determina- 
tion to  see  a  job  that  went  through  many  shaky  stages 
all  the  way  to  its  end.  Many  times  in  his  career  he  could 
have  gone  to  a  better  job  and  much  higher  salary. 

He  is  more  responsible  than  any  other  one  person  for 
the  establishment  of  our  state-wide  deer  herd,  which 
now  provides  whitetail  hunting  on  a  par  with  any  other 
state;  and  for  bringing  back  the  wild  turkey,  once  al- 
most extinct  in  the  state,  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  ex- 
ploding army  of  sportsmen  who  have  taken  up  the 
chase  for  long-bearded  gobblers. 

Most  important  in  the  last  few  years  of  his  adminis- 
tration is  the  creation  of  the  present  Game  and  Fish 
organization,  which  ranks  at  the  top  with  any  in  the 
country  and  is,  by  far,  the  best  such  department  Georgia 
ever  had. 

Charlie  Elliott 
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Conservation  Awards 


I  hirty  years  ago  I  suggested  to  George  Mason,  a  keen 
outdoor  sportsman  and  then  chairman  of  an  automobile 
manufacturer,  that  his  corporation  give  awards  annually 
to  professional  conservationists  who  had  made  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  renewable-resource  conserva- 
tion but  for  one  reason  or  another  hadn't  had  much 
recognition,  as  a  way  of  letting  the  pros  know  that  some- 
one outside  their  own  clan  appreciated  what  they  had 
done  and  were  doing.  Mason  agreed,  on  the  condition 
that  I'd  be  responsible  for  finding  worthy  awardees  and 
generally  directing  the  program,  and  also  that  awards 
be  given  to  worthy  non-professionals.  Since  then,  each 
year  I  paw  through  several  hundred  nominations  and 
after  a-lot  of  soul-searching  select  about  fifty  from  which 
a  committee  of  my  conservationist  betters  makes  final 
selections. 

In  1969,  while  doing  the  preliminary  screening  of 
nominations  I  came  upon  one  that  I  quickly  marked  "10 
plus  plus,"  the  highest  rating  in  my  little-understood, 
even  by  me,  private  scale.  I  don't  recall  who  did  the 
nominating,  but  the  nominee  was  a  guy  in  Georgia  who 
had,  among  other  outdoor-type  achievements,  invented 
a  dart-gun  and  a  technique  for  tranquilizing  and  im- 
mobilizing big-game  animals  and  thus  making  possible 
their  inoculation  or  treatment  for  disease  or  attachment 
of  radio-telemetric  devices  or  removal  to  other  areas  or 
any  number  of  things  that  professional  wildlifers  do  to 
wild  animals  when  researching  or  re-stocking  or  re- 
moving them.  Happily  the  committee,  which  included 
"Pink"  Gutermuth,  Dan  Poole,  Charlie  Callison,  Art 
Carhart,  Dick  Pough  and  Starker  Leopold,  agreed  with 
my  appraisal  (which  they  sometimes  don't),  and  the 
dart-gun  guy  got  one  of  the  1970  American  Motors 
Conservation  Awards. 

When  I  presented  the  award  sometime  in  1970  at  a 
conservation  meeting  in  Atlanta,  I  was  even  more  im- 
pressed by  the  man  whose  name  was  Crockford,  es- 
pecially when  I  learned  that  he  not  only  hunted  deer 
with  a  black-powder  muzzleloader  but  with  one  of 
several  he  had  made  himself.  As  one  who  has  trouble 


hitting  the  broad  side  of  a  cow  barn  at  100  feet  with  a 
store-bought  rifle  with  2.5x8-power  variable  scope  sight 
and  hand-loads,  and  who  in  his  early  youth  was  never 
able  to  reassemble  a  New  Departure  coaster-brake,  or 
even  a  Morrow,  after  taking  it  apart,  I  was  impressed 
by  anybody  who  could  hit  something  as  tiny  and  ambu- 
latory (compared  to  a  barn)  as  a  whitetail  deer,  using 
a  home-made  firestick. 

I  bumped  into  Jack  Crockford  a  good  many  times 
after  that,  at  North  American  Wildlife  Conferences  and 
similar  goings-on,  with  my  respect  for  him — as  a  dedi- 
cated wildlifer,  an  able,  understanding  administrator 
and  a  warm  human  being — increasing  each  time  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  sit  with  him,  asking  difficult  questions 
or  swapping  fanciful  stories.  So  when  he  invited  me  to 
shoot  woodcock  with  him  a  couple  of  years  ago,  I 
jumped  at  the  invitation.  (Come  to  think  of  it,  that 
isn't  any  great  tribute  to  Jack,  because  I  would  jump 
at  an  invitation  to  shoot  woodcock  with  anyone.  But  I 
would  not  jump  nearly  as  eagerly.)  And  not  at  all  to 
my  surprise,  it  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  enjoy- 
able hunting  experiences  (and  people  experiences)  in  a 
long  career  of  shooting,  or  shooting  at  or  toward,  wood- 
cock and  other  flying  objects. 

It  didn't  surprise  me  to  find,  not  long  ago,  that  Jack 
had  added  a  sideline  to  his  gunsmithing  and  was  mak- 
ing knives  as  nifty  as  those  muzzleloaders;  he  is,  by 
nature,  creative  and  innovative,  and  an  appreciator  not 
just  of  the  outdoors  and  outdoor  sports  but  also  of  the 
paraphernalia  that  adds  so  much  to  our  pleasure  in  going 
afield.  And  while  I  feel  sad  that  Georgia  has  lost  the 
many  and  varied  talents  of  this  transplanted  Hoosier, 
I  have  a  hunch  he  will  somehow  keep  right  on  adding 
to  the  outdoor  enjoyment  of  a  lot  of  us,  one  way  or 
another.  I  know  I  look  forward  to  traipsing  through 
some  woodcock  covers  a  few  times  more  with  him,  and 
next  time  I  won't  worry  about  my  keeping  him  away 
from  the  office,  which  bothered  my  conscience  and 
caused  me  to  miss  a  woodcock.  Of  course  it  may  have 
been  a  blown  pattern. 

Ed  Zern 
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H  istorians  have  noted  from  time  immemorial  that 
man's  efforts  frequently  depend  upon  things  happening 
at  the  right  time  or  in  the  right  sequence.  Anyone  who 
studies  the  history  of  wildlife  conservation  in  the  state  of 
Georgia  will  soon  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "stars 
were  in  conjunction"  when  Jack  Crockford  came  to 
Georgia  as  the  state's  first  wildlife  biologist,  shortly 
after  World  War  II.  Seldom  has  there  been  a  better 
demonstration  of  the  result  of  the  right  man  being  in 
the  right  place  at  the  right  time. 

Game  management  was  still  a  relatively  underdevel- 
oped concept  in  those  days.  After  all,  Aldo  Leopold  had 
just  written  his  classic  textbook  on  the  subject  just  a 
few  years  earlier.  Professionals  were  usually  foresters 
with  an  interest  in  wildlife  or  the  occasional  biologist 
who  had  strayed  from  teaching.  Then  along  came  the 
Pittman-Robertson  program  to  give  a  tremendous  im- 
petus to  the  idea  that  with  a  little  forethought  and  study 
it  might  be  possible  to  help  nature  restore  wildlife. 

Nowhere  in  America  was  this  thought  more  persuasive 
nor  more  warmly  received  than  in  the  South.  The  South 
had  the  land  and  a  great  potential  and  was  just  waiting 
for  the  chance  to  show  the  world  what  it  could  do. 

So  Georgia  went  looking  for  a  deer  biologist;  and  up 
at  Michigan  State  it  found  Jack  Crockford,  just  out  of 
the  Air  Force  with  a  handful  of  medals  earned  the  hard 
way — flying  "the  Hump"  in  Burma — and  a  brand  new 
diploma  certifying  him  to  be  a  genuine  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Wildlife  Management.  There  probably  wasn't 
another  of  that  breed  in  the  state  of  Georgia.  Certainly 
there  wasn't  another  around  like  Crockford. 

Jack  set  to  work  in  the  classic  style  learning  what  he 
had  to  know  before  he  could  do  any  management.  He 
found  out  where  there  were  deer  and  where  there 
weren't.  He  figured  out  why  some  parts  of  the  state  had 
good  habitat  and  good  deer  populations,  and  why  other 
areas  with  what  looked  like  good  habitat  had  few  deer. 
When  he  discovered  virtually  unharvested  deer  herds  on 
some  of  the  coastal  islands,  he  began  developing  a  latent 
capability  for  metal  working  and  design  that  led 
eventually  to  the  tranquilizer  gun,  a  device  that  has  prac- 
tically revolutionized  wild  animal  research.  Through  its 
use  on  several  popular  wildlife  television  programs,  the 
technique  has  become  practically  the  symbol  of  wildlife 
management. 

During  these  years  Jack  was  formulating  his 
concepts  of  wildlife  problems  in  the  South  and  at  the 
same  time  developing  a  philosophy  that  recognized 
what  many  professionals  had  begun  to  see:  that  it 
frequently  is  not  the  wildlife  that  creates  the  manager's 
problem;  rather  it  is  the  people  who  depend  on, 
enjoy,  or  are  otherwise  interested  in  wildlife  who  create 
the  manager's  problems.  He  soon  learned  that  to 
make  possible  the  needed  advancement  in  the 
application  of  technical  ideas  it  was  better  to  quietly 
lead  and  let  the  public  learn  the  lessons  by  experience, 
rather  than  to  force  new  concepts  on  deeply  rooted 
traditions. 

There  were  times  in  Georgia,  as  in  many  other  states 
as  well,  when  the  going  was  pretty  tough.  The  old  ideas 


died  hard.  Political  domination  of  wildlife  decisions 
at  both  the  county  and  state  levels  was  an  ever-present 
threat.  Jack  Crockford  soon  learned  that  there  were 
times  to  be  heard  and  times  to  be  silent.  He  also  knew 
that  agreeing  with  bad  decisions  would  only  lead  to 
greater  demands  somewhere  down  the  road.  In  time  his 
quiet  determination,  backed  up  by  detailed  and 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  fish  and  wildlife  across 
the  state  and  by  the  growing  support  of  the  public, 
brought  him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  staff  of 
the  department,  the  leaders  of  the  state,  and  the  public 
at  large.  Georgia  had  a  man  who  knew  his  business  and 
who  quietly  went  about  doing  it. 

This  recognition  in  Georgia  was  not  without  parallel 
outside  the  state.  As  a  technical  man  Jack  had  long 
been  highly  thought  of  by  his  peers  in  other  states.  When 
he  advanced  to  higher  positions  in  the  department,  his 
responsibilities  broadened;  he  became  active  in 
the  affairs  of  regional  organizations  such  as  the  Atlantic 
Waterfowl  Council.  Here  his  broad  knowledge, 
combined  with  his  innate  common  sense,  made  him  a 
man  that  others  could  depend  on.  His  first  responsibility, 
it  became  evident,  was  to  the  resource  itself;  and 
if  he  ever  let  purely  popular  opinion  sway  his  position 
on  a  conservation  issue,  his  friends  were  not  aware  of  it. 

Jack  was  elected  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
International  Association  of  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Agencies  in  1975  and  was  elected  Chairman  in  1977, 
the  first  step  on  the  road  to  the  presidency  of  that  highly 
respected  organization  of  fish  and  wildlife 
administrators  from  the  United  States,  Canada  and 
Mexico. 

Jack  Crockford  is  known  among  his  friends  in  the 
profession  as  a  singularly  dedicated  resource 
administrator,  whose  judgement  they  respect,  whose 
guarded  humor  they  appreciate,  and  whose 
contributions  to  the  practice  of  wildlife  management 
and  to  the  state  of  Georgia  rank  him  as  one  of 
America's  outstanding  professionals. 

John  Gottschalk 
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One  Year  Later 


By  Kenneth  R.  Bryson,  P.E. 
Environmental  Protection  Division 


In  the  early  morning  of  Novem- 
ber 6,  1977,  most  of  the  people  liv- 
ing in  and  around  the  Toccoa  Falls 
College  were  asleep.  Steady  rains 
which  had  soaked  the  area  off  and 
on  for  the  previous  week  culminated 
with  a  3Vi  inch  torrent  between 
6:00  p.m.  and  midnight.  There  had 
been  some  concern  earlier  in  the 
evening  that  flooding  of  Toccoa 
Creek,  the  small  mountain  stream 
that  flows  over  Toccoa  Falls,  might 
■damage  some  of  the  mobile  homes 
nearest  to  the  stream.  This  area, 
located  in  the  narrow  flood  plain 
below  the  creek's  confluence  with 
Dead  Mans  Branch,  was  the  home  of 
many  of  the  college's  married  stu- 
dents and  faculty.  When  the  water 
level  began  to  recede,  however, 
concern  ebbed  along  with  it  and 
most  people  who  had  left  their  homes 
returned  to  their  trailers  and  went  to 
sleep.  Likewise,  other  students,  fac- 
ulty members  and  college  employees 
living  in  houses  and  dormitories  scat- 
tered up  the  narrow  hollow  nearly  to 
the  base  of  Toccoa  Falls  went  to  bed 
thinking  that  whatever  minor  flood- 
ing problem  that  had  existed  was 
now  passed.  A  half  mile  upstream  of 
the  falls,  the  sodden  Kelley  Barnes 
Dam  sat  through  the  last  hours  of 
its  existence.  Behind  its  saturated 
slopes,  nearly  28  million  cubic  feet 
of  water  passed  briefly  in  the  forty 
acre  reservoir  prior  to  plunging  over 
the  falls  and  continuing  its  journey 
to  the  Atlantic.  The  trip  was  to  begin 
sooner  than  expected.  A  brief  check 
of  the  dam  had  been  made  earlier  in 
the  evening,  but  whatever  signs  of 
the  impending  disaster  were  present 


were  hidden  by  the  dark,  the  rain, 
the  trees  and  brush,  or  perhaps  con- 
cealed deep  inside  the  structure  it- 
self by  tons  of  soggy  earth.  At  ap- 
proximately 1:30  a.m.,  November 
6,  1977,  the  Kelley  Barnes  Dam  was 
torn  apart  by  the  waters  it  had  im- 
pounded. 

The  exact  cause  of  the  failure  will 
never  be  known.  The  report  of  the 
Federal  Investigative  Board  ap- 
pointed by  President  Carter  con- 
cluded its  report  by  saying,  "The 
Board  could  not  determine  the  sole 
cause  of  the  November  6  failure.  It 
does  conclude  that  a  combination  of 
factors  caused  the  failure.  The  most 
probable  causes  are  a  local  slide  on 
the  steep  downstream  slope  prob- 
ably associated  with  piping,  attend- 
ant localized  beaches  in  the  crest 
followed  by  progressive  erosion, 
saturation  of  the  downstream  em- 
bankment, and  subsequently  a  total 
collapse  of  the  structure." 

This  brief  paragraph  summarizes 
an  exhaustive  investigation  by  four 
top  experts  in  dam  design,  dam 
foundation    design,    hydrology   and 
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weather  phenomena.  But  words  can- 
not summarize  what  24,000  cubic 
feet  of  water  per  second  flowing  over 
a  186-foot  shear  drop  can  do  to  a 
person,  a  house,  a  mobile  home,  a 
dormitory,  a  car,  a  bridge  or  a  road. 
Like  a  giant  fluid  roller  coaster  gone 
wild,  a  20  foot  wall  of  water  swept 
down  the  hollow,  accelerated  over 
the  falls,  then  spread  its  wrath 
through  the  campus  and  the  trailer 
park.  When  it  had  gone,  death  and 
destruction  clearly  marked  its  path. 
Forty  people  were  dead  and  millions 
of  dollars  of  damage  was  left  behind. 

Water,  like  nature  as  a  whole,  is 
not  fundamentally  dangerous,  but  it 
is  terribly  unforgiving  of  careless- 
ness. If  a  one-word  description  of 
this  tragedy  were  in  order,  that  word 
would  be  ignorance.  Ignorance  of 
proper  design,  construction  and 
maintenance  procedures  for  earth 
structures  and  ignorant  use  of  flood 
plains. 

A  massive  rescue  and  relief  opera- 
tion went  into  action  within  minutes 
of  the  Kelley  Barnes  Dam  failure. 
All  levels  of  government  partici- 
pated in  the  effort.  The  heavy  rains 
continued  sporadically  throughout 
North  Georgia  all  day  Sunday,  No- 
vember 6,  and  into  early  Monday. 
During  this  critical  period,  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources'  person- 
nel participated  in  emergency  in- 
spections of  approximately  80  dams 
located  north  of  the  Fall  Line.  Two 
lakes  owned  by  the  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  were  drained  as 
a  precautionary  measure.  On  Mon- 
day, November  7,  Governor  Busbee 
established  a  Task  Force  on  Dam 
Safety,  which  quickly  mobilized  the 
talents  of  several  diverse  federal  and 
state  agencies,  notably  the  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Resources,  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  the  U.S. 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  Task 
Force,  over  300  dams  were  ulti- 
mately   visually    inspected.    In    the 
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meantime,  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers was  ordered  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  initiate  an  independent  in- 
spection program.  The  Task  Force 
had  prepared  a  priority  list  of  dams 
which  justified  the  more  intensive 
Corps  of  Engineers  inspections.  As 
a  result  of  the  coordinated  efforts 
of  the  Governor's  Task  Force, 
seventeen  additional  unsafe  dams 
were  located.  The  owners  were  noti- 
fied, although  the  ownership  status 
of  many  structures  was  very  diffi- 
cult to  determine,  and  in  most  cases 


the  appropriate  corrective  measures 
were  taken.  Improper  vegetative 
cover  of  earth  dams,  inadequate 
emergency  spillways,  seepage  and 
piping  headed  the  list  of  unsafe  con- 
ditions which  were  observed  at  dams 
throughout  Georgia. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  Georgia  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  with  the  need  for  a 
permanent  dam  safety  regulatory 
program  suddenly  very  apparent,  a 
dam  safety  bill  which  had  been  in- 
troduced the  previous  session  moved 
into  the  forefront  of  legislative  ac- 
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tivity.  Previously,  anyone  could 
build  a  dam  anywhere,  operate  it, 
or  fail  to,  without  the  fear  of  the  law. 
The  Kelley  Barnes  Dam,  for  exam- 
ple, consisted  of  at  least  three 
separate  dams  built  one  on  top  of 
the  other.  The  innermost  and  oldest 
dam  was  constructed  of  log  timbers 
and  loose  rock  fill,  precisely  what  an 
earth  dam's  core  should  not  be.  The 
result  of  the  legislative  activity  was 
the  Safe  Dams  Act  of  1978  authored 
by  Representative  Tom  Phillips.  The 
law  provided  for  an  inventorying 
and  categorization  of  all  Georgia 
dams  to  be  carried  out  by  the  State 
Soil  and  Water  Conservation  Com- 
mittee. An  inventory  of  all  dams 
found  to  be  within  the  size  and  haz- 
ard potential  limits  specified  in  the 
law  for  regulation  will  then  be  turned 
over  to  DNR's  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Division  for  further  evalua- 
tion and  permit  issuance.  Likewise, 
dams  built  for  non-agricultural  pur- 
poses after  July  1,  1978  which  are 
greater  than  fifteen  feet  high  (meas- 
ured to  the  normal  water  level)  and 
which  impound  greater  than  fifty 
acre-feet  of  water  must  receive  a 
permit  prior  to  construction.  Dams 
built  for  agricultural  purposes  which 
are  greater  than  twenty  feet  high  and 
impound  fifty  acre-feet  of  water  will 
also  require  a  permit. 

Approval  of  detailed  plans  and 
specifications  along  with  an  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  program  is 
mandatory.  A  regular  program  of  in- 
spection is  now  being  carried  out  by 
Environmental  Protection  Division 
personnel.  In  addition,  the  Division 
has  powers  to  act  immediately  dur- 
ing emergency  situations  to  protect 
human  life.  The  law  became  effective 
July  1,  1978. 

All  of  these  efforts  were  an  at- 
tempt to  identify  problem  dams  and 
reduce  the  risk  of  dam  failure.  At 
the  same  time,  anyone  living  below 
a  dam  should  realize  that  all  struc- 
tures are  potentially  vulnerable  to 
the  destructive  forces  of  nature. 
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COAT  OF 
MANV  COLORS 


By  Gerald  R.  Hunter 
photos  by  the  author 
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\J  il  Pirrung,  owner  and  master  of 
Aragon  Farms,  some  1,700  acres  of 
prime  whitetail  deer  habitat  in  Deca- 
tur County,  southwest  Georgia,  is  a 
unique  host  in  many  respects. 

For  one  thing,  he  is  the  immedi- 
ate past  International  Commissioner 
of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  hav- 
ing resigned  that  post  to  devote  more 
time  to  boys  of  his  local  area. 

Second,  he  stages  each  year  two 
of  the  most  prestigious  deer  drives 
in  America,  one  at  Thanksgiving  and 
another  at  New  Years.  Only  the  two, 
in  a  long  Georgia  deer  season.  Invi- 
tations are  carefully  screened  and 
are  RSVP  only.  The  drives  have 
been  going  on  for  years.  One  foul- 
up,  and  the  invitee  is  never  invited 
again. 

The  invitations  reach  many  VIPs, 
but  they  are  oriented  around  young- 
sters, male  and  female,  ages  12  to 
18.  Those  under  16  must  be  ac- 
companied by  an  adult.  To  be  in- 
vited means  you  are  above  the  hoi 
polloi.  To  be  omitted  or  ignored 
means  you  are  in  the  pits  socially. 
Invariably  the  invitations  call  for 
one  to  assemble  at  the  great  bonfire 
at  6  a.m.,  when  assignments  to 
stands  are  passed  out.  Pirrung  has 
what  is  known  as  three  "lines" — 
three  separate  groups  of  deer  stands, 
amounting  to  292  stands  in  all. 
There  are  three  lines,  one  blue,  one 
red  and  one  black.  When  you  draw 
your  stand,  you  get  a  numbered 
sticker  to  paste  to  your  gunstock. 
When  the  patrollers  come  by,  your 
gunstock  sticker  had  better  match 
the  color  and  number  of  your  stand, 
or  you  are  forthwith  ushered  off  the 
Aragon  area.  And  you  had  better 
not  be  found  astray  from  your 
stickered  stand — in  the  interest  of 
safety. 

Before  you  leave  the  great  bon- 
fire, your  gun  is  checked  for  com- 
pliance with  rules.  You  can  bring 
any  gun  you  want,  provided  it  is  a 
shotgun  of  16  gauge  or  above, 
loaded  with  buckshot  or  slug.  Pir- 
rung doesn't  allow  rifles  because 
some  of  the  stands  are  quite  close 
together.  Buckshot-crippled  deer  are 
seldom  lost  at  Aragon,  because 
among  the  dozen  or  two  dozen  packs 
of    deerhounds    are    enough    cold 


trailers  to  follow  up  any  deer  sub- 
stantially hit. 

The  hunters  are  placed  on  their 
stands  just  before  daylight.  Then  the 
hounds  are  released  at  widely  separ- 
ated sectors  of  Aragon.  All  morning 
there  is  hound  music,  whether  a 
given  hunter  gets  to  see  a  deer  or 
not.  At  noon  a  lunch  break  is  ar- 
ranged; hunters  either  bring  their 
lunches  or  may  drive  into  nearby 
Bainbridge  for  a  snack.  An  after- 
noon hunt  begins  at  around  2  p.m. 

When  a  gunshot  is  heard,  one  of 
the  patrolling  vehicles  seeks  out  the 
spot  immediately.  If  the  hunter  was 
successful,  the  vehicle  brings  in  the 
downed  deer.  If  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful, the  vehicle  driver  notes  the  fact. 
At  the  noon  and  dusk  gathering 
come  the  moments  of  truth. 

Gil  Pirrung  is  a  gracious,  benev- 
olent host.  He  is  also  a  grit-hard 
disciplinarian:  thus  his  "coat  of 
many  colors." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  of  this 
year  there  are  not  one  but  three 
coats  of  many  colors.  The  coats 
started  out  as  trenchcoats  like  James 
Bond  or  Columbo  wear.  What 
makes  them  colorful  is  the  strips  of 
shirttails  attached  thereto. 

You  see,  when  Gil  began  his 
famous  hunts  he  adopted  the  old- 
time  Southern  tradition:  he  who 
misses  a  shot  at  a  deer  should  get 
his  shirttail  cut  off  to  remind  him  to 
be  a  better  shot  next  time.  When  all 
Gil's  patrollers  have  reported,  plus 
all  the  fink  fellow  hunters,  he  exacts 
maximum  toll  from  the  unfortunate 
miss-ees,  no  matter  how  young  nor 
how  dignified.  He  requires  the  hap- 
less one  to  pull  out  his  shirt  tail,  and 
Gil  whacks  off  a  generous  chunk  of 
it  with  his  sharp  pocket  knife.  Then 
his  wife  tacks  the  tolled  strip  to  his 
coat,  like  shingles  on  a  roof. 

Many  are  the  varied  patterns  of 
Gil's  coats,  ranging  from  humble 
blue  denim  to  Hudson  Bay  virgin 
woolens.  So  many  hunters  have 
missed  so  many  times  that  he  has 
now  decorated  three  coats  with  the 
tolls. 

What  makes  it  worse  for  the 
"missers"  is  that,  since  publicity  has 
gotten  so  widespread,  at  the  noon 
get-together  often  a  mass  of  non- 


hunters  and  spouses  and  friends  as- 
semble at  the  bonfire  to  jeer  and  joke 
as  the  shirt  tails  are  getting  cut  off, 
take  embarrassing  pictures,  and  then 
spread  the  unwelcome  news  back 
home. 

Despite  the  air  of  gaiety  there  is 
a  serious  side.  Captain  Gordon  Wil- 
kin, a  district  supervisor  for  the 
Georgia  Game  and  Fish  Division, 
Department  of  Natural  Resources,  is 
always  on  hand  with  members  of  his 
staff  to  insure  compliance  with  game 
laws,  give  hunter  safety  programs 
and  otherwise  make  the  hunts  in- 
formative and  constructive. 

Although  the  invited  hunters 
range  in  age  from  16  to  senior  citi- 
zens, and  although  most  of  them  by 
volume  are  adults,  well  in  the  van- 
guard are  Explorer  Scouts,  4-Hers, 
FFA  members  and  unaffiliated 
youngsters  whose  parents  are  trying 
to  instill  in  them  the  incomparable 
delights  of  the  unspoiled  southern 
outdoors.  Deer  are  the  only  legal 
targets,  but  the  hunters  also  get  to 
see  larger  numbers  of  wild  turkeys, 
wildcats,  migrating  waterfowl  and 
a  host  of  wildlife  that  urban  young- 
sters never  see. 

Although  most  readers  are  not 
fortunate  enough  to  own  vast  hunt- 
able  acreages,  many  do  have  at  least 
limited  lands  or  access  to  lands 
where,  if  they  absorb  the  intent  of 
this  little  story,  they  can  be  inspired 
by  the  "Coat  of  Many  Colors"  to  ini- 
tiate their  own  contribution  toward 
a  greater  awareness  by  our  youth  of 
the  bountiful  blessings  of  our  Ameri- 
can outdoors.  ^ 


Gerald  R.  Hunter  of  Thomasville  is 
a  retired  Navy  commander,  an  ex- 
pert gunsmith  and  a  freelance  writer 
and  photographer.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  Outdoor  Writers  Association 
of  America,  the  Georgia  Press  As- 
sociation and  a  host  of  other  profes- 
sional and  wildlife  societies. 
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OFFSHORE  OIL 
EXPLORATION 

BEGINS 


by  Lucy  Justus 


The  search  for  petroleum  off  the  Georgia  coast  is 
expected  to  begin  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

In  March  1978,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
leased  to  10  petroleum  companies  244,807  acres 
offshore  between  Savannah  and  Jacksonville.  Under  the 
present  long-term  leasing  schedule,  it  will  be  1981 
before  any  further  tracts  will  be  offered  in  the  same  area. 

For  many  Georgians,  the  questions  which  come  most 
immediately  to  mind  are: 

What  are  the  chances  of  success? 

What  are  the  potential  hazards  to  the  environment? 

How  will  the  search  for  petroleum  affect  coastal 
communities? 

Assuming  oil  is  found,  what  will  be  the  economic 
impact  on  the  state? 

James  Barber,  of  the  state  Office  of  Planning  and 
Budget,  says  the  exploration  work  will  have  only  mini- 
mal effect  on  coastal  communities.  If  oil  or  gas  is 
discovered,  he  said,  the  impact  will  probably  be  less  than 
many  people  anticipate  and  it  will  be  some  years  in  the 
future.  For  the  next  several  years,  at  least,  there  will 
be  no  great  influx  of  people  into  coastal  towns. 

Exploration  crews,  he  explained,  are  small  and  highly 
specialized.  As  needed,  they  move  from  one  part  of 
the  country  to  another,  usually  working  for  seven  days, 
then  flying  home  for  seven  days. 

Onshore,  about  the  only  visible  signs  of  activity  will 
be  the  work  boats  and  helicopters  which  service  the 
rigs.  Some  onshore  area  will  be  required  for  storing  pipe 
and  drilling  supplies  and  some  office  space  may  be 
leased.  Offshore,  mobile  drilling  vessels  with  derrick, 
hoisting  equipment,  mud  pumps  and  tanks  are  used. 
And  since  the  leased  tracts  are  30  to  75  miles  out,  the 
equipment  will  not  be  visible  from  land. 

At  that  distance,  of  course,  the  tracts  are  in  federal 
waters  and  the  revenue  from  such  things  as  lease 
bonuses,  royalties  and  rentals  goes  to  the  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department.  If  oil  is  discovered,  the  only  direct  benefit 
to  the  state  will  be  through  local  jobs,  if  any,  goods  and 


services  sold,  and  grants  from  the  Land  and  Water 
Conservation  Fund.  Benefits  from  the  fund  do  not 
depend  on  the  discovery  of  oil.  But,  by  law,  a  portion  of 
the  revenue  from  offshore  petroleum  production  goes 
into  the  fund,  which  is  the  largest  federal  grant-in-aid 
program  to  cities,  counties  and  states  for  buying  and 
developing  public  parks,  open  spaces  and  recreation 
land  and  water.  The  fund  is  also  used  to  buy  additional 
land  for  the  national  system  of  parks,  forests,  wildlife 
refuges,  wild  and  scenic  and  recreation  trails. 

In  1976,  Congress  amended  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act  to  provide  a  Coastal  Energy  Impact 
Program.  This  program  was  created  to  help  local  com- 
munities affected  by  energy-related  development,  Jim 
Barber  explained.  The  program  offers  assistance  in 
planning,  providing  public  facilities  and  services,  and 
avoiding  or  reducing  environmental  and  recreational 
losses.  The  Office  of  Planning  and  Budget  is  currently 
reviewing  several  applications  from  coastal  communities 
and  state  agencies  for  funds  allocated  to  Georgia.  The 
assistance  currently  available  is  rather  small,  but  the 
lease  sale  held  last  March  may  trigger  a  sizeable  increase 
next  year. 

In  most  cases,  coastal  states  have  jurisdiction  over 
waters  within  three  miles  of  the  shore.  (The  limit  in  a 
few  areas  is  measured  in  leagues.)  If  petroleum  should 
be  discovered  in  state  waters,  the  various  impacts  would 
be  different.  Currently,  however,  there  are  no  plans  for 
exploration  within  the  state  limits.  Former  State  Geologist 
Sam  Pickering  says  there  is  no  geologic  reason  to  believe 
there  are  oil  or  gas  prospects  in  this  three-mile  strip. 

Many  people  are  unaware  of  the  time  involved  in 
searching  for  and  developing  an  oil  field.  As  much  as  15 
years  may  elapse  between  beginning  exploration  and 
peak  production,  Jim  Barber  said.  Exploration  alone 
may  take  three  years  or  more.  And  if  oil  is  discovered 
additional  years  are  required  to  fabricate  platforms, 
develop  the  site,  drill  wells  and  bring  them  to  top 
production. 
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Obviously — with  equipment,  supplies  and  personnel 
being  brought  in  and  petroleum  taken  out — the  produc- 
tion of  petroleum  would  have  a  greater  effect  on  coastal 
communities  than  the  exploration  process.  The  extent 
of  that  impact,  however,  depends  on  several  things, 
including  the  method  by  which  the  petroleum  is  trans- 
ported. It  would  be  loaded  on  a  tanker  at  the  well  site 
and  moved  directly  to  some  distant  city  or  it  could  be 
piped  from  the  well  to  the  shore. 

Is  there  oil  off  the  Georgia  coast  to  be  moved  by 
tanker  or  pipeline?  At  the  moment  nobody  knows.  And 
trying  to  predict  the  chances  of  finding  petroleum  any- 
where is  questionable  business.  However,  certain  broad, 
general  things  can  be  said  about  the  offshore  prospects. 

While  extensive  exploration  has  led  to  the  discovery 
and  use  of  most  of  our  onshore  resources,  comparatively 
little  work  has  been  done  offshore.  Industry  and  govern- 
ment agree  that  most  of  the  nation's  remaining  undis- 
covered petroleum  probably  lies  beneath  the  ocean  floor. 
One  major  oil  company  estimates  that  60  percent  of  the 
new  oil  discoveries  and  36  percent  of  the  new  gas 
discoveries  will  come  from  offshore. 

The  area  of  greatest  interest  is  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  (For  those  who  find  the  terms  Continental  Shelf 
and  Outer  Continental  Shelf  confusing,  they  are  often 
used  interchangeably.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the 
Inner  Continental  Shelf  is  the  submerged  extension  of 
the  coastal  plain  before  the  land  drops  off  sharply  in  the 
Continental  Slope.)  The  Outer  Continental  Shelf  border- 
ing the  United  States  covers  853,000  square  miles  or 
546, 1 1 2,000  acres  and  has  water  depths  up  to  656  feet. 

From  1954  through  1974,  the  federal  government 
sold  2,284  petroleum  leases  covering  10,884,624  acres 
offshore.  These  tracts,  primarily  off  the  coasts  of 
Louisiana,  Texas  and  California,  have  produced  several 
billion  barrels  of  oil  and  trillions  of  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas. 

Petroleum  has  been  produced  off  the  Pacific  Coast 
since  1 896  and  off  the  Gulf  Coast  since  the  1930s.  That, 
however,  is  no  assurance  that  commercial  quantities  of 
petroleum  are  also  to  be  found  off  the  Atlantic  shore. 
The  geologic  characteristics  offshore  vary  from  one 
region  to  another,  just  as  they  do  on  land. 

Three  sections  of  the  Atlantic,  however,  are  con- 
sidered good  prospects  for  exploration:  the  Georges 
Bank  area  off  Massachusetts,  the  Baltimore  Canyon  and 
the  Southeast  Georgia  Embayment. 

Geographers  and  geologists  define  the  boundaries  of 
the  Southeast  Georgia  Embayment  differently.  Geo- 
graphers tend  to  consider  the  embayment  as  the  coastal 
concavity  extending  from  Cape  Canaveral  to  Cape 
Romaine.  Geologists  define  it  as  a  basin  extending  from 
Savannah  to  Jacksonville  with  the  deepest  point  around 
Brunswick. 

There  are  two  sections  of  the  embayment — the  near- 
shore  area,  with  waters  ranging  from  120  to  600  feet  in 
depth,  and  the  Blake  Plateau  which  is  farther  out  in 
much  deeper  water.  The  tracts  currently  under  lease  are 
in  the  near-shore  area. 

The  first  requisite  for  petroleum  is  an  ocean,  past  or 


present.  Geologists  say  the  sand  and  rock  which  now 
contain  deposits  of  crude  oil  formed  on  the  bottom  of 
great  bodies  of  water  millions  of  years  ago.  Enormous 
amounts  of  organic  matter,  principally  single-cell  plank- 
ton, accumulated  on  the  bottom  and  were  covered  by 
inorganic  sediments.  Pressure  from  the  inorganic 
material  and  heat  from  the  earth  probably  combined  to 
produce  the  petroleum. 

Other  requisites  are  porous  reservoir  rocks  where  the 
petroleum  can  accumulate  and  impervious  capping  rocks 
to  prevent  it  from  escaping. 

There  are  more — and  thicker — marine  deposits 
offshore  than  on. 

Pockets  of  petroleum  can  be  located  somewhat  more 
precisely  beneath  the  sea  than  on  land.  One  of  the  com- 
mon exploration  methods  involves  the  use  of  seismic  or 
sound  waves.  By  measuring  the  velocity  of  the  waves  as 
they  pass  through  various  rock  formations,  scientists 
learn  about  the  existence,  thickness  and  location  of  such 
things  as  salt  domes,  faults  and  folds  which  are  likely 
places  to  prospect  for  oil.  Seismic  exploration  is  easier, 
cheaper  and  more  precise  offshore  than  on. 

Whatever  preliminary  means  of  exploration  is  used, 
the  only  way  of  knowing  if  there  is  petroleum  beneath 
the  surface  of  land  or  sea  is  to  drill  a  hole  or,  more  likely, 
several  holes.  Jim  Barber,  of  the  Office  of  Planning  and 
Budget,  says  oil  companies  report  that  only  about  one 
hole  in  10  has  any  oil  and  only  one  in  50  produces  com- 
mercial quantities.  A  test  well  drilled  east  of  Fernandina 
Beach  before  the  March  lease  sale  cost  $7.5  million. 

This  test  well,  more  than  sixty  miles  offshore,  was 
drilled  in  the  spring  of  1977  to  determine  the  potential 
of  the  area  before  the  lease  sale  was  held.  Drilled  to  a 
depth  of  1 3,254  feet  beneath  the  sea  bottom,  the  well 
revealed  good  oil  source  rocks  at  2,800  to  5,800  feet 
depth,  and  excellent  reservoir  sands  between  5,770  and 
10,000  feet.  The  oil  source  beds  were  generally  shallow 
and  above  the  reservoir  rocks,  which  is  not  desirable,  but 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  reports  do  indicate  that  the  drill 
hole  does  show  oil  potential. 

Drilling  operations  are  much  more  expensive  offshore. 
Geologist  Sam  Pickering  points  out  that  the  expense  of 
feeding,  housing  and  attending  to  the  safety  needs  of 
workers  is  greater  offshore  than  on.  One  offshore  well 
can  cost  from  $1  to  $30  million. 

"Another  disadvantage  to  offshore  exploration,"  he 
continued,  "is  that  it  is  taking  place  in  a  more  change- 
able, and  a  much  more  easily  changed,  environment. 
Consequently,  there  is  the  possibility — the  potential — 
for  environmental  damages  of  greater  magnitude  in  off- 
shore exploration  than  there  is  in  onshore  exploration. 

"Another  thing  is  that  onshore  you  can  just  lay  a 
pipeline  along  the  land  from  the  rig  to  a  railroad  spur  or 
to  a  larger  pipeline  going  to  a  refinery.  A  pipeline  on  the 
sea  bottom  is  a  difficult  thing.  Oil  is  lighter  than  water 
so  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  pipeline  floating  from  the 
sea  bottom.  Also,  on  land  you  don't  have  to  worry  about 
things  like  deep  storm  waves  that  can  disrupt  the  ocean 
bottom  and  the  pipeline.  A  thunderstorm,  a  tornado  or 
a  hurricane  doesn't  generally  bother  a  pipeline  on  the 
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shore  but  a  storm  or  a  subsidence  on  the  ocean  bottom 
can  cause  a  great  deal  of  damage  offshore. 

"Pipeline  placement  on  the  sea  bottom  is  more 
difficult  than  pipeline  placement  onshore.  And  if  you 
don't  use  a  pipeline — if  you  transfer  the  oil  from  a  well- 
head straight  to  a  tanker — that  raises  a  lot  of  questions 
as  to  how  to  do  it  safely  without  an  oil  spill." 

As  long  as  exploration  and  production  are  outside  the 
three-mile  state  limit,  Georgia  has  no  legal  jurisdiction 
over  the  operations.  Its  role  is  strictly  a  cooperative  and 
advisory  one  to  the  federal  government.  However,  state 
officials  have  worked  closely  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment on  regulations  and  agreements  to  safeguard  the 
environment. 

One  of  Georgia's  primary  concerns  has  been  the 
fresh-water  artesian  aquifer  which  underlies  the  coastal 
area  and  supplies  water  to  a  large  part  of  the  state.  Both 
Brunswick  and  Savannah  have  problems  from  saltwater 
intrusion  into  the  aquifer.  Georgia  requested  and  re- 
ceived provisions  in  the  regulations  to  prevent  further 
aquifer  contamination  as  a  result  of  offshore  activities. 

Under  the  regulations,  oil  companies  must  submit 
exploration  plans  and  development/production  plans 
for  approval  before  offshore  activity  begins.  The  plans 


are  accompanied  by  detailed  environmental  reports.  The 
governor  of  the  affected  states  has  an  opportunity  to 
comment  on  the  plans  before  they  are  approved. 

In  addition,  at  Georgia's  request,  a  second  environ- 
mental impact  statement  is  required  before  any  full-scale 
development  starts.  This  provides  an  opportunity  to 
review  exploration  results  as  well  as  plans  for  the  future. 
And,  as  a  condition  of  each  oil  company's  lease,  the 
state  must  be  involved  in  determining  transportation 
modes  and  routes  if  oil  or  gas  is  eventually  produced. 
Congress  is  currently  considering  legislation  which 
would  give  coastal  governors  even  stronger  roles  in  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  development  process 

Producing  petroleum  is  like  driving  an  automobile. 
You  create  the  potential  for  an  accident  anytime  you  get 
into  it.  However,  proper  maintenance,  reasonable  care 
and  obedience  to  the  law  decrease  the  potential 
considerably. 

The  accident  most  commonly  associated  with  the 
production  of  petroleum  is  the  major  oil  spill  and  its 
accompanying  effect  on  fish  and  wildlife.  Most  oil  spills, 
incidentally,  result  from  transporting  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. Very  few  come  from  exploratory  or  producing 
oil  wells. 
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Several  federal  agencies  are  involved  in  regulating 
offshore  activities.  The  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
is  responsible  for  the  prevention  of  obstruction  to  navi- 
gation. The  U.  S.  Coast  Guard  promulgates  and  enforces 
regulations  on  warning  devices  such  as  lights,  safety 
equipment  and  other  matters  relating  to  safety  of  life 
and  property.  The  Coast  Guard  is  also  responsible  for 
the  formulation  and  implementation  of  the  National  Oil 
and  Hazardous  Materials  Contingency  Plan  as  well  as 
regional  and  local  pollution  contingency  plans.  The 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  is  generally  responsi- 
ble for  pollution  control  and  waste  disposal.  And  the 
U.  S.  Geological  Survey  has  the  responsibility  of  inspect- 
ing, monitoring  and  documenting  the  day-to-day 
operations.  This  is  done  partly  by  regular  on-sight 
inspection. 

Inspection  teams  carry  a  checklist  composed  of  a 
condensed  version  of  the  Code  of  Federal  Regulations 
and  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Orders  and  Notices. 
Each  discovery  of  an  incident  of  noncompliance  requires 
that  the  inspector  take  a  prescribed  enforcement  action 
that  will  result  in  either  a  warning  or  a  shutdown  of 
operations.  If  the  incident  results  in  a  shutdown,  the 
condition  must  be  corrected  before  operations  can  be 


(left)  In  August  1976,  the  Glomar  Conception  drilled  a 
test  well  to  evaluate  Georgia's  offshore  potential, 
(below)  Cleaning  up  after  the  Santa  Barbara  (California) 
oil  spill,  January  1969. 


resumed. 

All  oil  spills  on  federal  leases  must  be  reported 
immediately  to  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey.  Oil  spills 
that  exceed  50  barrels  must  be  reported  orally  to  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  regional  director  of  the  EPA 
and  confirmed  in  writing. 

The  Survey's  accident  investigation  procedure  is 
determined  by  the  severity  of  the  spill.  The  Survey  sends 
an  inspection  team  to  the  scene  as  soon  as  possible  to 
oversee  the  actions  taken  by  the  company.  If  all  the 
appropriate  actions  are  being  taken,  the  Coast  Guard 
maintains  the  surveillence.  Upon  request  of  the  Survey, 
however,  the  Coast  Guard  assumes  direct  control  of  the 
cleanup  operations. 

Since  the  Santa  Barbara  oil  spill  in  January  1969, 
the  federal  government  has  tightened  its  regulations  and 
increased  its  inspection  activities.  Among  other  things, 
operators  are  required  to  submit  plans  for  oil  spill  con- 
tainment and  cleanup  before  any  drilling  can  begin. 
They  are  also  required  to  have  extensive  cleanup  equip- 
ment available  for  immediate  use  in  case  of  an  accident. 

Georgians  are  anxious  to  see  what  will  happen  off 
their  coast  but  they  have  a  while  to  wait  before  any 
spectacular  developments  occur — if  they  ever  do. 
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The  early  morning  fog  starts 
lifting  and  daylight  pushes  away  the 
dark,  signaling  eager  hunters  to  be- 
gin the  day's  hunt. 

Suddenly,  out  of  the  fog  overhead, 
you  spot  a  flock  winging  its  way  on- 
ward and  your  heart  pounds  in  an- 
ticipation. You  are  so  excited  you 
can  hardly  hold  your  gun  steady. 
There  they  are — wings  cupped,  feet 
outstretched  and  homing  in  on  your 
decoys.  The  huge  green  head  drake 
just  winging  in  to  your  right  looks 
good.  Bang!  A  clean  miss.  He  flares 
up.  Bang!  This  time  he  falls  into  the 
water. 

As  you  reach  to  pick  him  up,  you 
notice  this  is  a  beautiful  specimen — 
iridescent  green  head,  well-colored 
and  developed  plumage,  bright  red 
feet.  Now  is  the  time,  you  decide,  to 
have  that  duck  mounted.  You  have 
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always  wanted  a  beautiful  trophy 
and  you  feel  this  is  it.  You  can  al- 
ready envision  the  mallard  sitting 
on  a  piece  of  driftwood  on  your 
mantle  and  the  look  of  envy  on  your 
hunting  buddy's  face. 

Now  the  big  question — where  do 
you  find  a  good  taxidermist?  You 
know  there  are  taxidermists'  adver- 
tisements everywhere,  but  this  does 
not  necessarily  mean  they  are  quali- 
fied to  do  the  job  you  wish. 

What  about  the  blood  and  dirt 
on  the  feathers?  Could  these  be 
cleaned  up  so  that  the  duck  would 
look  as  it  did  in  real  life?  The 
answer  is  "yes"  if  the  right  taxi- 
dermist is  selected.  There  are  really 
very  few  qualified  bird  taxidermists 
around  since  birds  are  one  of  the 
hardest  subjects  to  mount  properly. 
Most  anyone  can  learn  the  funda- 


mentals of  mounting  birds,  but  it 
takes  a  real  artist  and  naturalist  to 
pose  and  arrange  each  feather,  ad- 
just the  eyes  and  paint  the  feet  and 
bill  as  they  are  in  real  life. 

Ducks  have  a  tremendous  amount 
of  fat  on  their  skins  and  a  lot  of  work 
is  required  to  remove  it.  Most  taxi- 
dermists are  not  equipped  to  prop- 
erly clean  the  fat  and  degrease  a 
duck's  skin.  Holes  can  be  torn  in  the 
skin  if  it  is  scraped  too  severely. 
After  scraping,  there  are  usually 
grease  and  blood  on  the  feathers; 
however,  this  is  really  no  problem  to 
a  good  bird  taxidermist.  After  the 
skin  is  scraped,  the  taxidermist 
washes  the  bird  in  one  or  two  solu- 
tions of  detergent.  This  removes  the 
blood,  dirt  and  some  of  the  grease 
from  the  skin.  The  final  step  is  wash- 
ing the  skin  in  a  solvent  that  removes 
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the  rest  of  the  fat  adhering  to  the 
skin.  When  this  is  completed,  the 
skin  is  either  blown  dry  with  a  hair 
dryer  or  the  taxidermist  uses  what  is 
called  a  "tumbler"  which  is  filled 
with  hardwood  sawdust  and  borax. 
As  the  drum  of  the  tumbler  slowly 
turns,  the  sawdust  and  borax  absorb 
the  water  from  the  skin  and  feathers. 
The  sawdust  also  polishes  each 
feather  to  a  high  luster. 

By  the  above  method,  the  skin  is 
properly  prepared  for  mounting.  If 
mounted  by  a  qualified  bird  taxi- 
dermist, this  trophy  should  last  a 
lifetime  with  a  minimum  of  attention 
and  care.  Dust  will  be  the  only  prob- 
lem. Removing  dust  can  be  accom- 


Bird  work  is  considered  to  be  most 
demanding. 


plished  by  using  soft  cotton  and  rub- 
bing the  bird  from  the  head  toward 
the  tail.  If  the  bird  becomes  ex- 
tremely dusty,  use  a  vacuum  cleaner 
with  the  suction  somewhat  reduced. 
This,  of  course,  disarranges  the 
feathers;  but,  again,  this  is  no  prob- 
lem. If  the  bird  skin  was  properly 
preserved,  the  roots  of  the  feathers 
are  thoroughly  dry  and  are  hard  to 
pull  loose  from  the  skin.  Also,  their 
alignment  in  the  skin  will  remain 
straight.  All  you  need  to  do  is  take  a 
pair  of  tweezers  and  move  the  dis- 
arranged feather  back  into  place.  Of 
course,  the  best  was  to  keep  your 
trophy  dust-free  is  to  keep  it  in  a 
glass  case  such  as  a  bookcase  or 
glass  dome.  If  your  trophy  becomes 
too  soiled  or  dusty,  take  it  back  to 
the  taxidermist  who  mounted  it.  He 
should  be  able  to  restore  your  bird 
to  its  original  state. 

The  hunter  himself  can  do  a  lot  to 
help  the  taxidermist  by  cleaning  as 
much  debris  and  blood  from  the 
specimen  as  soon  as  possible.  Dried 
blood  will  wash  off  in  the  cleaning 
process,  but  it  does  make  the  taxi- 
dermist's job  much  easier  if  it  is  done 
when  the  bird  is  freshly-killed.  If  the 
bird  is  a  duck  or  goose,  you  are 
usually  close  to  water  so  go  ahead 
and  sponge  off  all  the  blood  before 
it  dries  and  then  wipe  the  bird  dry.  If 
you  have  nothing  to  dry  it  off  with, 
hold  the  bird  by  the  bill  and  feet 
and  shake  gently.  Most  of  the  water 
will  shake  off.  If  at  all  possible,  put 
cotton  or  tissue  in  the  bird's  throat. 
This  will  keep  the  blood  from  seep- 
ing out  from  the  throat  and  soiling 
the  feathers.  Do  not  remove  the  in- 
testines from  the  bird  unless  you  are 
so  far  from  home  that  it  will  be 
several  days  before  you  can  get  your 
trophy  on  ice.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  is  better  to  make  a  small 
incision  through  the  anus  and  re- 
move the  intestines  right  then.  A 
bird  can  be  left  for  several  days  in 
this  manner  if  the  weather  is  cool. 
Wrap  the  bird  in  a  paper  cone  using 
old  newspapers,  if  you  happen  to 
have  some,  to  help  keep  the  feathers 
from  becoming  broken  and  bent. 

As  soon  as  possible,  get  your  bird 
to  the  taxidermist  of  your  choice.  If 
you  want  to  shop  around  for  a  taxi- 


dermist (and  I  suggest  you  do)  put 
your  bird  in  a  plastic  bag  and  freeze 
it  until  you  find  the  right  person  to 
mount  it.  Visit  a  taxidermist's  shop 
or  studio  and  look  at  his  work.  Do 
his  birds  look  right?  Are  their  legs 
in  the  proper  position  to  support 
the  bird  if  it  were  alive?  Are  the 
legs  too  far  toward  the  tail  or  too 
far  forward  from  the  center  of  grav- 
ity? Are  the  feathers  smoothly 
aligned  or  are  they  ruffled  up  and 
out  of  place? 

The  proper  grooming  of  the 
feathers  is  the  key  to  the  correct 
appearance  of  the  mounted  bird. 
Placing  each  feather  in  its  proper 
alignment  gives  the  bird  the  look  of 
life.  The  bird  should  be  clean  so  as 
to  prevent  the  matting  together  of 
the  feathers.  If  the  feathers  are  mat- 
ted, it  indicates  the  bird  was  not 
completedly  cleaned  and  degreased 
before  mounting. 

Look  at  the  eyes.  Are  they  set 
properly  in  place?  Are  the  bill  and 
feet  painted  or  dyed  to  the  natural 
colors?  Shop  for  quality  when  you 
have  that  trophy  mounted.  After  all, 
you  worked  pretty  hard  to  obtain  it. 

Now  let's  consider  price — a  sub- 
ject all  its  own.  You  can  get  a  duck 
mounted  for  $20,  but  I  can  tell 
you  this:  if  a  duck  such  as  a  mallard 
or  wood  duck  is  properly  mounted, 
you  can  probably  expect  to  pay  from 
$50  up.  A  taxidermist  who  takes 
pride  in  his  work  and  does  the  job 
right  will  have  from  four  to  eight 
hours  of  labor  in  this  type  mount. 

Unfortunately,  today  there  are 
many  people  trying  to  learn  taxi- 
dermy overnight  through  fly-by-night 
outfits  which  advertise  $10  courses 
and  instant  success.  Since  the  state 
of  Georgia  does  not  have  an  examin- 
ing board  to  regulate  the  taxidermy 
business,  it  is  extremely  easy  to  be- 
come a  "taxidermist" — at  least  in 
name  only.  That  is  why  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  know  your  taxidermist. 
Look  at  his  or  her  work  and  talk  to 
some  of  his  customers.  Don't  take 
the  chance  of  ruining  that  beautiful, 
once-in-a-lifetime  trophy. 

There  are  many  people  just  learn- 
ing taxidermy  who  take  in  deer 
heads  and  turn  out  passable  mounts. 
Most  people  never  look  at  the  actual 
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The  good,  the  bad,  and  the  ugly. 


These  drawings  are  used  to  point 
out  some  things  to  avoid  in  mount- 
ing deer  heads  if  naturalism  is  the 
quality  sought  after. 


"HOG   NOSE" 

Eyelashes  pointed  upward. 

Bug-eyed. 


A  GOOD  MOUNT 


"MOOSE  MOUNT" 

Ears  placed  such  as  a  moose  carries 

his.  Thin  neck,  coupled  with  the 

swan  neck,  totally  destroys  the 

whitetail  character. 


"SLIT   EYES" 

Eyes  slanted  in  unnatural  position. 

Eyelashes  pointing  upward. 


Neck  too  small  for  size  rack.  Mouth 
shaped  as  if  deer  is  smiling. 
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This  mount  shows  poor  work.  The 
slanted  eyes,  chipping  paint  on  nose 
and  thin  neck  all  indicate  some  basic 
errors  on  the  part  of  the  taxidermist. 


head  but  only  at  the  antlers,  and  the 
forms  on  the  market  today  are  so 
precise  that  a  rank  amateur  can 
mount  a  deer  head  that  looks  fair. 
Generally  speaking,  this  type  mount 
does  not  last  since  there  is  more  to 
mounting  a  deer  head  than  stretch- 
ing a  skin  over  a  form. 

A  properly  mounted  deer  should 
have  its  antlers  balanced  on  its  head, 
not  too  far  forward  and  not  laying 
on  the  back  of  the  skull.  The  eyes 
should  be  placed  so  the  deer  is  look- 
ing at  you  as  you  look  at  it.  The 
pupils  should  be  in  such  a  position 
that  it  looks  straight  ahead.  I  have 
seen  deer  mounts  with  eyes  stuck 
on  the  sides  of  the  heads.  If  those 
animals  had  been  alive,  there  would 
be  no  way  they  could  see  which  way 
they  were  going.  I  have  also  seen 
deer  with  the  eyes  slittcd  and  slanted 
upwards  and  some  with  the  lacrimal 
glands  (tear  ducts)  completely 
smoothed  out  instead  of  having  the 
proper  indentation. 

The  nose  of  a  deer  is  another  part 
that  is  usually  modeled  wrong.  I 
have  seen  mounts  that  had  what  we 
call  "hog  nose" — where  the  nostrils 
were  two  little  round  holes.  A  deer's 
nostrils  are  shaped  like  a  crescent 


to  portray  alertness  or  fright  and  are 
flared  somewhat  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  hard  breathing. 

The  proper  method  for  skinning 
a  deer  head  for  mounting  is  to  split 
the  back  of  the  neck  between  the 
shoulder  blades  up  to  the  base  of 
the  skull.  Start  separating  the  skin 
from  the  neck  of  the  animal.  Com- 
pletely cut  the  cape  or  neck  skin 
around  the  brisket  right  against  the 
two  front  legs.  In  this  manner,  you 
leave  enough  skin  attached  to  the 
head  for  the  taxidermist  to  give  you 
a  shoulder  mount.  After  the  skin 
has  been  removed  up  to  the  base  of 
the  head,  detach  the  neck  meat  (not 
skin )  from  the  head.  Unless  you 
are  a  professional,  you  should  not 
try  to  skin  the  head  out.  Most  peo- 
ple who  are  not  familiar  with  taxi- 
dermy procedures  will  invariably 
cut  the  corners  of  the  eye  lids  and 
generally  tear  up  the  ears.  Get  the 
head  in  a  cooler,  freezer,  or,  pre- 
ferably, directly  to  your  chosen 
taxidermist. 

Some  deer  processers  skin  the 
animal  in  such  a  way  that  the  skin 
is  rolled  over  the  neck  up  to  the 
base  of  the  skull  like  taking  a  glove 
off  your  hand.  This  is  a  good  way  as 
all  the  skin  is  left  attached  to  the 
head  of  the  animal.  The  taxidermist 
can  then  take  the  amount  of  skin 
necessary  for  a  nice  mount. 

Another  point  of  importance  is 
the  preservation  of  the  skin  or  cape. 
There  are  some  tanning  and  pickl- 
ing solutions  that  completely  dull 
the  luster  of  the  hair  so  that  it  starts 
fading  until  it  has  no  color  or  life. 
The  hair  becomes  brittle  and  starts 
breaking  off.  The  reason  for  this  is 
the  taxidermist's  failure  to  neutral- 
ize the  acid  absorbed  in  the  skin 
during  the  tanning  and  pickling 
process.  All  these  things  are  im- 
portant in  creatine  a  beautiful  life- 
like trophy  that  will  last  indefinitely 
if  given  proper  care. 

If  you  have  a  combination  deer 


head  and  gun  rack  mount  using  the 
feet  of  your  deer,  ask  your  taxider- 
mist if  he  dries  or  embalms  the  feet 
or  completely  skins  the  feet  to  the 
ends  of  the  toes  and  mounts  them 
over  a  form.  The  latter  method  is  the 
only  way  the  feet  will  hold  up  indefi- 
nitely. Dermestids  will  get  into  feet 
that  have  just  been  injected  with 
formalin. 

A  mounted  deer  foot  is  going  to 
cost  you  at  least  $10  per  foot.  A 
good  shoulder  mount  of  a  deer  or 
antelope,  if  properly  prepared,  will 
probably  cost  you  from  $100  and 
up  depending  on  the  size  of  the 
mount.  As  I  have  said:  know  your 
taxidermist.  Expect  quality  if  you 
pay  a  fair  price. 

Antelope  mounts  are  another 
subject  altogether.  Antelope  have 
slightly  bulging  eyes  up  in  the  tops 
of  their  heads.  They  also  have  hair 
that  is  hollow  and  breaks  easily.  If 
you  are  fortunate  enough  to  harvest 
an  antelope,  try  to  keep  it  as  clear 
as  possible  for  when  dried  blood  gets 
into  the  hollow  hair,  it  is  next  to 
impossible  for  the  taxidermist  to  re- 
move it.  If  at  all  possible,  wash  off 
all  the  blood  with  cool  water  as  soon 
as  you  can.  This  will  assure  a  better 
mount. 

The  sportsman  should  decide  im- 
mediately after  getting  his  trophy 
whether  or  not  he  wants  it  mounted. 
If  he  does,  he  should  not  cut  the 
throat.  It  is  not  necessary  to  cut  the 
throat  in  order  to  bleed  out  the  ani- 
mal for  when  an  animal  is  hit  with 
a  high-powered  rifle  slug,  the  blood 
usually  rushes  to  the  wound.  When 
you  open  the  animal  to  remove  the 
viscera,  the  blood  drains  out. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  but  I  think 
I  have  skimmed  the  surface  enough 
to  stress  the  importance  of  placing 
your  prized  mount  in  the  hands  of 
a  reputable  and  trusted  taxidermist. 
In  the  future,  I  hope  you  will  keep 
this  point  in  mind. 

Good  luck  and  good  hunting! 
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BIG  DEER  CONTEST 

1977-1978 

The  Georgia  Big  Deer  Contest  is  jointly  sponsored  by  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  magazine  and  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation.  Judging  takes 
place  after  June  l  each  year  to  evaluate  the  deer  trophies  taken  in 
Georgia  during  the  previous  hunting  season.  Winners  are  chosen  on 
the  basis  of  antler  size  in  two  categories,  Typical  Rack  and  Non- 
typical   Rack. 

All  racks  are  measured  by  wildlife  biologists  of  the  Game  and 
Fish  Division  using  the  Boone  and  Crockett  system  of  measurement. 
Any  hunter  who  kills  a  buck  with  an  unusually  large  rack  should  take 
it  to  the  nearest  Game  Management  Regional  Field  Office  for  measure- 
ment after  the  antlers  have  air-dried  for  60  days.  The  Boone  and 
Crocket  system  allows  for  the  measurement  of  all  dimensions  of  the 
rack  and  converts  these  dimensions  to  a  point  scale.  It  DOES  NOT 
refer  to  the  number  of  antler  points  or  projections  on  the  rack. 

Winners  of  the  contest  will  be  invited  to  attend  the  Georgia  Wild- 
life Federation's  annual  meeting  where  they  will  be  awarded  prizes 
as  part  of  the  Federation  Awards  program.  Each  entrant  in  the  con- 
test will  receive  a  Master  Hunter  Certificate  noting  the  hunter's  name, 
date  and  place  of  kill,  and  final  score  of  antlers. 

The  following  is  an  updated  listing  of  the  rules  for  the  Big  Deer 
Contest  which  apply  to  the  1977-78  contest,  and  the  official  measur- 
ing stations  of  the  contest.  It  is  advised  that  all  entrants  call  for  an 
appointment  to  measure  their  trophies. 


CONTEST  WINNERS 


Typical  Rack: 

Jim    Richards,   Carrollton,    1 76   4    8    points,   taken   on    December   28, 

1977  in  Heard  County. 

Nontypical  Rack: 

Leonard  Brown,  Monroe,  188  3    8  points,  taken  on  November  20, 

1977  in  Morgan  County. 
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NOTE:  The  following  individuals  entered  racks  taken  in  the  1977  season  which 
scored  above  the  minimum  qualifying  score  of  150  pts.  for  typical  racks, 
and  above  175  pts.  for  nontypical  racks.  They  have  received  a  Master 
Hunter's  Certificate  from  Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  and  the  Georgia 
Wildlife  Federation. 

Typical: 

Tommy  Woodall,  Clayton,  169  6/8  pts.,  November  12, 

1977,  Wilkes  County. 

Donald  R.  Dennis,  Greensboro,  154  6/8  pts.,  November 

8,  1  977,  Greene  County. 

Darrell  Avers,  Edison,   153  3/8  pts.,  January   1,    1978, 

Calhoun  County. 

Jerry  C.  Jones,  Whitesburg,   1  52  6/8   pts.,  January  7, 

1978,  Talbot  County. 

Vernie  W.  Grant,  Marietta,  152  5/8  pts.,  November  6, 

1977,  Talbot  County. 

Frank  Lee  Ellenwood,  150  1/8  pts.,  November  19,  1977, 

Upson  County. 

Jerry  Scarborough,  Lawrenceville,  150  pts.,  December 

3,  1  977,  Oglethorpe  County. 

Nontypical: 

Willie  Coats,  Rutledge,  1 83  2  8  pts.,  November  25, 
1977,  Morgan  County.  (Present  owner,  David  Morris.) 
Lamar  Joiner,  Andersonville,  1 77  7  8  pts.,  November 
15,  1977,  Macon  County. 


RULES 

1.  Minimum  qualifying  sizes:  typical  rack — 150  pts.;  nontypical  rack — 175  pts. 
Measurements  to  be  taken  by  a  verifying  official  by  the  Boone  and  Crockett 
measurement  system. 

2.  Any  hunter  is  eligible  regardless  of  whether  or  not  he  is  a  member  of  an  affili- 
ated club  of  the  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  or  a  subscriber  to  Outdoors  in 
Georgia  magazine.  Hunters  need  not  be  residents  of  the  state  of  Georgia  to 
enter,  but  only  deer  taken  in  the  state  of  Georgia  by  legal  means  and  in 
conformity  with  all  state  and  federal  game  laws  and  regulations  may  be 
entered. 

3.  Only  deer  killed  during  the  current  season  will  be  considered  for  the  contest 
prizes. 

4.  Deer  killed  with  a  bow  and  arrow  are  also  eligible,  provided  they  meet  mini- 
mum requirements.  Indicate  that  archery  equipment  was  used,  rather  than  a 
rifle  or  shotgun. 

5.  PHOTOGRAPH:  A  clear  photograph  is  desirable  if  it's  one  that  can  be  kept  by 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine.  Please  do  NOT  send  a  photograph  that  you 
want  returned.  All  photographs  and  entry  forms  become  the  property  of 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine.  Please  identify  all  pictures  by  putting  your  name 
on  the  back. 

6.  The  Georgia  Wildlife  Federation  and  Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  reserve 
the  right  to  re-measure  any  trophy  rack  entered,  to  interview  witnesses  of  kill 
date,  and  to  refuse  any  questionable  application. 

7.  Before  the  affidavit  can  be  accepted,  the  truth  of  the  statements  must  be  at- 
tested to  before  a  qualified  officer  such  as  the  notary  public,  justice  of  the  peace, 
sheriff,  municipal  clerk,  postmaster,  member  of  the  state  or  local  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  conservation  ranger,  etc. 

8.  There  is  no  entry  fee  for  the  contest. 

9.  Split  or  repaired  skulls  will  not  be  acceptable. 

10.  Antlers  may  not  show  removed  or  repaired  points. 

11.  All  antlers  must  air  dry  for  60  days  before  measurements  can  be  taken.  Each 
applicant  must  present  to  the  measurer  an  affidavit  noting  date  of  kill. 

12.  Address  all  correspondence  regarding  these  awards  to:  Big  Deer  Contest, 
Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine,  270  Washington  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta,  Georgia 
30334.  Deadline  for  entries  is  June  1,  1979. 


VERIFYING  OFFICIALS 

NORTHWEST 

William  C.  Collins 

Game  Management  Regional  Headquarters 

Route  1 

Armuchee,  Georgia  30105 

(404)  295-6041 

NORTHEAST 

Hubert  Handy 

Route  B,  Box  322A 

Gainesville,  Georgia  30501 

(404)  532-5303 

EAST  CENTRAL 

Dan  Marshall 

Route  2,  Box  138-A-2 

Thomason,  Georgia  30824 

(404)  595-4211 

WEST  CENTRAL 

Richard  Whittington 

Route  3,  Box  7A 

Ft.  Valley,  Georgia  31030 

(912)  825-6354 

SOUTH  CENTRAL 

Frank  Parrish 

Route  1 

Fitzgerald,  Georgia  31750 

(912)  423  2988 

SOUTHWEST 

Oscar  Dewberry 

2024  Newton  Rd. 

Albany,  Georgia  31705 

(912)  439-4245 

COASTAL 

C.  V.  Waters 

Sapelo  Island,  Georgia  31327 

(912)  485-2251 
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By  Ron  Odom 
Wildlife  Biologist 


Non-Game  Management 
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The  demand  for  management  in- 
formation for  non-game  species  has 
increased  greatly  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Springing  out  of  a  period 
of  increased  environmental  aware- 
ness is  a  public  awakening  to  the 
importance  of  all  wildlife. 

Young  and  old,  rich  and  poor, 
hunters  and  non-hunters  all  share 
the  delight  and  the  therapeutic  ef- 
fect of  a  closer  association  with  the 
natural  world  of  wildlife  in  these 
hurried  and  pressure-filled  times. 
This  realization  is  even  more  pro- 
nounced in  urban  areas  where  more 
than  70  percent  of  our  country's 
population  currently  resides. 

Increasing  non  -  game  wildlife 
populations  on  your  land,  whether 
it  is  a  farm  or  a  small  suburban 
backyard,  depends  on  your  under- 
standing of  the  basic  requirements  of 
the  species.  Opportunities  abound 
for  wildlife  managers  and  city  offi- 
cials to  manage  non-game  wildlife, 
however  attracting  wildlife  in  an 
urban  setting  presents  a  greater 
challenge.  Public  education  is  the 
key. 

To  attract  wildlife  you  must  pro- 
vide attractive  habitat  which  con- 
sists of  food,  water  and  cover.  Birds 
and  animals  have  their  own  special 
food  and  cover  requirements.  Gar- 
ter snakes  need  rocky  areas  for 
shelter  and  an  abundance  of  insects 
for  food;  robins  prefer  trees  for 
nesting  and  green  lawns  for  dig- 
ging earthworms;  woodpeckers  need 
dead  trees  for  nesting  and  bugging; 
bright  flowers  provide  the  nectar 
needed  for  hummingbirds  and  but- 
terflies; turtles  need  water,  rocks 
and  logs  for  sunning,  and  sandy 
areas  to  deposit  their  eggs.  It's  easy 
to  see  from  this  that  the  diversity 
of  wildlife  on  your  land  depends  en- 
tirely on  the  diversity  of  habitat  that 
you  can  provide. 

There  is  considerable  overlap  be- 
tween management  of  game  and 
non-game  species;  in  fact,  manage- 
ment for  one  often  affects  the  other 
in  various  degrees.  Many  habitat 
projects  which  are  undertaken  in  the 
name  of  game  species  benefit  non- 
game  species  as  well. 


Management  techniques  such  as 
controlled  burning  to  make  an  area 
more  attractive  to  quail,  deer  or 
turkey  also  encourage  use  by  other 
species  of  wildlife.  An  excellent 
example  is  the  endangered  red- 
cockaded  woodpecker  which  pre- 
fers an  open  understory  like  that 
created  by  burning.  Seed-eating 
birds  are  attracted  to  newly  exposed 
seeds  in  seed-producing  plants  fol- 
lowing a  burn.  Food  plots  planted 
for  game  species  feed  a  variety  of 
other  wildlife.  Brush  piles,  created 
for  rabbits,  provide  preferred  cover 
for  other  species  such  as  chipmunks 
and  snakes.  Blasting  potholes  with 
dynamite  to  create  watering  areas 
for  deer  provides  refuge  for  insects, 
frogs,  salamanders  and  crayfish. 
These  species,  in  turn,  make  the 
waterholes  attractive  to  other  wild- 
life by  serving  as  food  items  for 
predators  such  as  herons,  egrets,  rac- 
coons, mink  and  otter. 

For  the  largest  number  of  wild 
creatures  on  your  land,  you  should 
strive  to  provide  the  maximum 
amount  of  habitat  diversity  for 
them.  Careful  analysis  of  wildlife 
needs  on  your  farm,  coupled  with 
careful  planning  and  use  of  various 
management  techniques  will  deter- 
mine future  desirability  of  your  land 
to  the  wild  creatures  you  hope  to 
attract.  Wildlife  biologists  are  avail- 
able, at  no  charge,  to  assist  you  with 
the  analysis  and  planning  process  if 
you  should  need  help. 

In  a  very  general  way,  and  for  a 
better  understanding  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  situation,  let's  super- 
ficially examine  some  of  the  tech- 
niques that  can  be  used  for  attracting 
wildlife  to  your  land. 

Controlled  Burning 

Fire  can  be  a  very  useful  and 
economical  tool  for  the  wildlife 
manager.  A  properly  prescribed 
burn  will  benefit  both  the  timber  and 
wildlife  on  your  land.  Fire  improves 
both  the  yield  and  quality  of  herba- 
ceous vegetation,  which  are  im- 
portant as  wildlife  foods.  Fire  also 
tends  to  open  up  the  understory, 
makintz  it  more  available  for  feed- 


ing, traveling  and  dusting.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  to  leave 
an  adequate  number  of  cover  areas 
such  as  plum  or  blackberry  thickets 
within  the  burned  area.  Firebreaks 
should  be  plowed  around  these  key 
cover  areas.  Usually,  burning  at 
three  to  five  year  intervals  is  most 
productive.  In  addition  to  stimulat- 
ing the  growth  of  important  plant 
species,  burning  reduces  the  threat 
of  wildfire. 

Plantings 

The  amount  of  planting  depends 
upon  types  of  plants  you  now  have 
growing  on  your  land.  A  good  mix- 
ture of  grasses,  low  shrubs,  large 
shrubs,  small  and  large  trees  will  be 
most  attractive.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  mix  various  classes  of 
plants  in  order  to  provide  balance 
and  diversity.  Studies  have  shown 
that  wildlife  prefer  "edges" — those 
areas  where  one  plant  form  inter- 
sects with  another  such  as  a  field 
border  between  forest  and  cultivated 
land. 

Feeders 

The  use  of  feeders  is  generally 
restricted  to  birds.  Feeders  come  in 
different  shapes  and  sizes  and  can 
be  very  attractive  to  many  birds 
and  very  entertaining  to  you.  A 
variety  of  nutritious  foods  should 
be  provided  throughout  the  winter. 
The  more  places  feeders  are  pro- 
vided the  better.  Suet  placed  in 
holders  or  nailed  to  a  tree  will  be 
utilized  by  insectivorous  birds  such 
as  woodpeckers.  Detailed  informa- 
tion on  different  kinds  of  feeders 
and  how  to  construct  them  is  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources. 

Brushpiles 

In  areas  where  cover  is  lacking, 
the  creation  of  brushpiles  can  be 
very  beneficial  to  many  kinds  of 
wildlife.  Birds,  mammals,  reptiles 
and  amphibians  are  all  attracted  to 
brushpiles. 

Locating  brushpiles  near  "edges" 
is  a  good  idea.  They  should  be  large 
enough  to  withstand  bad  weather. 
It's  a  good  idea  to  use  an  old  stump 
or  old  trees  as  a  core  so  that  the 
brushpile     won't     rot     down     too 
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quickly.  Over  the  years,  as  your 
brushpile  rots  away,  a  tangled  mass 
of  vines  and  brambles  usually  re- 
main to  form  what  has  often  been 
referred  to  as  a  "living  brushpile." 
Waterholes 

Waterholes  can  be  created  by 
damming  a  waterway,  digging  or  in 
some  cases,  blasting  with  dynamite. 
The  latter  method  should  be  used 
only  with  assistance  from  an  ex- 
plosives expert. 

Ponds  will  attract  insects,  birds, 
mammals,  reptiles  and  amphibians. 
Floating  logs  or  large  rocks  will  pro- 


vide loafing  places  for  reptiles.  As 
the  waterhole  matures,  vegetation 
will  appear  and  will  make  the  water- 
hole  even  more  desirable  for  wild- 
life. If  your  pond  is  large  enough 
you  might  consider  stocking  it  with 
fish.  The  presence  of  fish  in  your 
pond  will  make  the  pond  more  de- 
sirable for  fish  eating  birds,  mam- 
mals and  reptiles. 

Nest  Trees 
Whenever  possible  leave  old,  dy- 
ing,  decaying  and  dead  trees,   un- 
less    they    are     hazardous.     These 
trees    provide   dens   for   birds    and 


mammals.  They  also  abound  in  in- 
sect life,  providing  food  for  many 
birds,  such  as  flickers,  screech  owls, 
woodpeckers  and  sapsuckers.  If  you 
have  enough  land  area  and  no  dead 
trees,  you  might  consider  killing 
several  unwanted  trees.  This  can  be 
done  by  "girdling"  the  tree,  or  cut- 
ting a  deep  ring  around  the  trunk. 
In  time  the  tree  will  die  and  be- 
come more  useful  as  feeding  and 
nesting  habitat. 

Nest  Boxes 

Nest  boxes  can  be  successfully 
used  for  many  species,  such  as 
wood  ducks,  bluebirds,  flycatchers, 
screech  owls,  barn  owls,  chicka- 
dees, martins  and  squirrels.  Re- 
search has  proven  that  nest  boxes 
will  receive  heavy  use  in  areas  where 
suitable  and  sufficient  natural  nest 
cavities  are  absent.  Specifications  on 
nest  box  construction  and  place- 
ment can  be  obtained  from  the  De- 
partment of  Natural  Resources. 
Rock  Piles 

Rock  piles  or  rock  walls  are  par- 
ticularly appealing  to  small  snakes, 
lizards  and  mice.  The  small  crevices 
between  the  rocks  provide  hiding 
places  for  these  animals  and  also 
provide  shelter  during  cold  and  hot 
weather. 

As  you  have  probably  concluded 
by  now,  managing  for  non-game 
wildlife  can  be  rewarding  for  both 
you  and  the  wildlife  on  your  land; 
however,  it  can  become  quite  com- 
plicated. Let  me  stress  again  the 
availability  of  Game  and  Fish  biolo- 
gists to  assist  you  (free  of  charge) 
with  planning  needed  improvements 
to  your  land.  These  biologists  are 
trained  to  recognize  the  needs  of 
wildlife  on  your  lands  and  can  make 
many  suggestions  to  increase  your 
wildlife  habitat.  With  a  little  interest, 
practice  and  planning,  you  will  be 
rewarded  with  hours  of  enjoyment 
observing  the  many  wild  creatures 
which  will  live  compatibly  with  you 
if  you'll  just  give  them  a  chance. 

For  more  information,  write  or 
call  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, Game  Management  Section, 
270  Washington  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta 
30334.  (404)  656-3522.  fr 
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Some 

useful  wildlife 

plants  are  listed  below. 

The  list  is  not  meant  to  replace 

on-site  recom- 

mend 

ations  by  Game 

and  Fish  biologists  but 

only  represents  some 

general  suggestions. 

Primary 

Primary 

Primary 

Plant 

Season 

Value 

Species  Utilizing 

Woody  Plants  & 

Shrubs 

blackberry 

S,F,W 

Food, cover 

gamebirds,  songbirds, 
mammals,  insects,  reptiles, 
amphibians 

mulberry 

s 

Food 

songbirds,  mammals 

elderberry 

S 

Food 

gamebirds,  songbirds, 
mammals,  insects,  reptiles, 
amphibians 

service  berry 

s 

Food 

songbirds,  mammals 

wild  rose 

S,F,W 

Food,  cover 

gamebirds,  songbirds 

oak 

S,F,W 

Food, cover 

gamebirds,  songbirds, 
mammals,  insects 

honeysuckle 

S,F,W 

Food, cover 

songbirds,  mammals,  insects 

pine 

S,F,W 

Food,  cover 

gamebirds,  songbirds, 
mammals,  insects 

wild  cherry 

S,F 

Food 

gamebirds,  songbirds, 
mammals 

hickory 

S,F 

Food 

songbirds,  turkeys 
mammals 

blackgum 

F 

Food 

waterfowl,  gamebirds, 
songbirds,  mammals 

persimmon 

S,W,F 

Food 

songbirds,  mammals 

grape 

S,W,F 

Food,  cover 

waterfowl,  gamebirds, 
songbirds,  mammals 

holly 

S,W,F 

Food,  cover 

gamebirds,  songbirds, 
mammals 

red  cedar 

S,W,F 

Food, cover 

gamebirds,  songbirds, 
mammals,  insects 

Herbacious  Vegetation 

panicgrass 

F,W 

Food,  cover 

waterfowl,  marshbirds, 
gamebirds,  songbirds 

ragweed 

S,F,W 

Food,  cover 

gamebirds,  songbirds, 
insects 

crabgrass 

s 

Food, cover 

gamebirds,  songbirds 

sedge 

S,F 

Food, cover 

waterfowl,  marshbirds 

pokeweed 

F 

Food 

gamebirds,  songbirds 

lespedeza 

S,F,W 

Food, cover 

gamebirds,  songbirds 

A  quatic 

bullrush 

S,F,W 

Food, cover 

waterfowl,  marshbirds 

pondweed 

S,F,W 

Food 

waterfowl,  marshbirds 

smartweed 

F 

Food 

waterfowl,  marshbirds, 
songbirds 

water  lily 

F,W 

Food 

waterfowl 

algae 

S,F,W 

Food 

waterfowl,  tadpoles 

buttonbush 

S,F,W 

Food, cover 

waterfowl 

S  =  Spring/Summer         F  =  Fall 

W  =  Winter 

1 
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Jane  Yarn  Receives  Rock  Howard  Award 

Mrs.  Jane  Hurt  Yarn  of  Atlanta  was  named  as  the 
first  recipient  of  the  Rock  Howard  Award  earlier  this 
year. 

This  annual  award  was  established  by  the  Board  of 
Natural  Resources  in  memory  of  the  late  R.  S.  (Rock) 
Howard,  Jr,  past  Director  of  the  DNR  Environmental 
Protection  Division. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Rock  Howard  Award  would 
be  given  each  year  to  the  person  identified  as  having 
made  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  state,  consistent 
with  the  mission  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources, which  is  "to  manage,  guide  and  promote  the 
wise  use  of  the  state's  natural,  historical,  and  recrea- 
tional resources  for  the  benefit  of  Georgia's  present 
and  future  generations." 

Mrs.  Yarn  received  the  award  for  her  general  efforts 
and  achievements  in  conservation  with  an  emphasis 
on  the  coastal  work  she  has  done  in  Georgia.  She  was 
instrumental  in  the  recent  purchase  of  Ossabaw  Island 
by  the  state,  and  played  a  significant  role  in  the  pro- 
tection of  Wassaw,  Egg,  Wolf  and  Cumberland  islands. 
Mrs.  Yarn  has  also  served  on  numerous  state  and 
national  environmental  groups. 


Jane  Yarn 

When  asked  how  she  felt  about  being  the  first 
recipient  of  the  Rock  Howard  Award,  Mrs.  Yarn 
commented,  "I  am  very  proud,  particularly  since  it 
honors  Mr.  Howard.  I  admired  him  tremendously.  He 
was  a  great  asset  to  our  state  as  a  pioneer  in  environ- 
mental work." 

Since  Mrs.  Yarn  is  currently  serving  on  the  Council 
of    Environmental    Quality    in    Washington,    D.C.,    she 


cannot  be  quite  as  involved  in  the  state  as  she  once 
was.  "My  wish  is  that  we  keep  what  we  have  gained 
on  the  coast  such  as  our  heritage  sites,  the  barrier 
islands  in  the  Georgia  Fish  and  Wildlife  Program,  and 
our  marshland  protection  programs."  Mrs.  Yarn 
pointed  out  that  she  was  still  interested  in  the  Georgia 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Program,  and  would  like 
to  see  it  carried  out  to  its  fullest  potential. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Yarn  added,  "I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  Board  of  Natural  Resources  for  creating  the 
Rock  Howard  Award  in  memory  of  a  man  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  our  state."  She  also  added,  "I  can- 
not take  full  credit  for  this  award  as  it  takes  the  efforts 
of  many  people  to  accomplish  any  large-scale  project. 
I  only  hope  that  I  can  continue  to  contribute  to  Georgia 
as  much  as  the  board  felt  that  I  did." 

—  Priscilla  Crumpler 

Canada  Geese  in  Georgia 

Last  summer,  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
released  30  Canada  geese  at  Lake  Lanier  in  an  effort 
to  re-establish  this  waterfowl  species  in  Georgia.  Geese 
had  earlier  been  released  on  Clark  Hill  Lake. 

Canada  geese  were  residents  of  the  state  fifty  to 
sixty  years  ago  and  are  not  migratory.  Wildlife  biolo- 
gists believe  that  these  geese  will  thrive  since  popu- 
lations have  been  similarly  established  in  Tennessee, 
Iowa,  New  York,  Alabama,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey 
and  Louisiana. 

The  Canada  goose  is  the  second  largest  wild  bird 
in  Georgia.  (The  wild  turkey  is  larger.)  Adult  Canada 
geese  stand  2  to  2'/2  feet  tall;  adult  males  can  reach 
18-20  pounds. 

"Three  years  will  be  required  for  maturity  and  suc- 
cessful reproduction  by  the  geese,"  explained  Kent 
Kammermeyer,  DNR  wildlife  biologist,  "and  we  solicit 
and  urge  public  cooperation  to  protect  these  geese 
during  this  period.  The  geese  or  their  nests  should  not 
be  approached  or  molested  in  any  manner." 

Those  released  were  evenly  divided  between  males 
and  females.  All  were  banded  for  easy  identification. 
Game  and  Fish  Division  officials  emphasize  that  these 
geese  are  protected  and  hunting  of  the  birds  will  not 
be  permitted. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia  Honored 

Outdoors  in  Georgia  magazine  and  "A  World 
Apart,"  a  film  produced  by  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources  about  saltwater  fishing  off  Georgia's  coast, 
were  among  the  winners  in  this  year's  Annual  Awards 
Program  of  the  American  Association  for  Conservation 
Information  (AACI). 

Outdoors  in  Georgia  took  third  place  honors  in  the 
magazine  category,  and  "A  World  Apart"  placed  sec- 
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ond  in  the  motion  picture  category. 

The  AACI  Annual  Awards  Program  recognizes 
achievement  in  the  fields  of  magazines,  news  pro- 
grams, radio  and  television  programs,  television  pub- 
lic announcements,  publications,  still  photography  and 
environmental  education.  Entries  were  received  from 
27  member  agencies  and  were  judged  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism. 

AACI  is  an  international  organization  of  persons  in- 
volved in  information  and  education  programs  for 
state  and  federal  conservation  agencies  throughout 
the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

HUNTER   EDUCATION   INSTRUCTOR   COURSE 
1978-79   SCHEDULE 

Hunter  education  courses  continue  throughout  the 
winter.  Segment  I  is  the  12-hour  student's  segment  of 
the  training.  Segment  II  is  the  12-hour  teaching  meth- 
ods portion  of  the  course.  These  two  segments  make 
up  the  complete  24-hour  instructor's  course,  and  only 
those  persons  who  have  completed  Segment  I  within 
the  90  days  preceding  Segment  II  are  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate in  Segment  II. 


Milledgeville,  Cordele 
Carrollton,  Americus 
Fort  Valley,  McRae 
Milledgeville,  Cordele 
LaGrange,  Vidalia 
Fort  Valley,  McRae 
Bainbridge,  Statesboro 
LaGrange,  Vidalia 
Thomasville,  Waynesboro 
Bainbridge,  Statesboro 
Valdosta,  Thomson 
Thomasville,  Waynesboro 
Waycross..  Newnan 
Valdosta,  Thomson 
Jesup,  Gainesville 
Waycross,  Newnan 
Brunswick,  Sandersville 
Jesup,  Gainesville 
Savannah,  Douglas 
Brunswick,  Sandersville 
Swainsboro,  Dalton 
Savannah,  Douglas 
Augusta,  Toccoa 
Swainsboro,  Dalton 
Elberton,  Albany 
Augusta,  Toccoa 
Washington,  Tifton 
Elberton,  Albany 
Monroe,  Madison 
Washington,  Tifton 
Athens,  Canton 
Monroe,  Madison 


Nov.  1,2,3,4 

Nov.  8,9,10,11 

Nov.  15,16,17,18 

Nov.  29,30-Dec.  1,2 

Dec.  6,7,8,9 

Dec.  13,14,15,16 

Jan.  3,4,5,6 

Jan.  10,11,12,3 

Jan.  17,18,19,20 

Jan.  24,25,26,27 

Jan.  31 -Feb.  1,2,3 

Feb.  7,8,9,10 

Feb.  14,15,16,17 

Feb.  21,22,23,24 

Feb.  28-Mar.  1,2,3 

Mar.  7,8,9,10 

Mar.  14,15,16,17 

II:  Athens,  Canton 
For  more  information,  contact  DNR's  Education  Sec- 
tion,   270   Washington    St.,    SW,    Atlanta    30334.    (404) 
656-5660. 


Pickering  Resigns 

Sam  Pickering  Jr.,  has  resigned  as  State  Geologist 
and  Director  of  the  Geologic  and  Water  Resources  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources.  He  has 
held  the  position  since  1972. 

Under  his  direction,  the  Georgia  Geological  Survey 
has  cooperated  in  producing  new  topographic  and 
orthophoto  maps,  slope  maps  and  maps  showing  land 
use  and  land  cover.  Some  are  among  the  first  of  their 
kind.  The  state  geologic  map,  published  in  1976,  is 
the   first  Georgia   geologic   map   since    1939. 

Pickering  was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  the  use  of  high 
altitude  photography  and  satellite  imagery  in  inven- 
torying and  understanding  Georgia's  mineral  and 
water  resources  and  has  initiated  many  projects  em- 
ploying these  tools.  Among  them  is  a  program  to  mon- 
itor natural  and  man-made  changes  on  the  Georgia 
coast. 

He  directed  the  production  of  a  state-wide  mosaic 
of  Landsat  images  and  an  interpretative  atlas  to  fur- 
ther public  understanding  of  the  state's  resources  and 
the  use  of  satellite  imagery. 

In  1974,  through  the  use  of  high  altitude  photog- 
raphy, he  discovered  a  new  island  off  the  Georgia 
coast.  Williamson  Island,  named  for  a  deceased  mem- 
ber of  DNR's  Board  of  Directors,  has  been  monitored 
since  its  discovery  and  has  continued  to  grow. 

He  has  encouraged  mineral  production  in  Georgia 
and  recently  directed  the  publication  of  the  state's 
first  complete  catalog  of  mineralogy,  Robert  B.  Cook's 
Bulletin  92,  Minerals  of  Georgia— Their  Properties  and 
Occurrences. 


Bob  Brown— Ranger  of  the  Year 

John  Robert  (Bob)  Brown  of  Brunswick  has  been 
named  Game  and  Fish  Conservation  Ranger  of  the 
Year  by  Georgia's  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
announced  Commissioner  Joe  D.  Tanner. 

"A  Georgia  ranger  wears  more  than  one  hat," 
said  Tanner.  "He  is,  or  should  be,  more  than  a  law 
enforcement  officer,  although  he  must  be  firm  but  fair 
enforcer  of  the  state's  game  and  fish  conservation 
laws.  He  should  be  a  good  safety  instructor,  teaching 
people  how  to  enjoy  the  outdoors  safely.  He  should  be 
a  conservation  adviser,  helping  people  take  care  of 
the  environment  and  our  natural  resources.  He  should 
be  a  protector  of  the  public,  qualified  and  ready  to 
help  anyone  in  case  of  an  accident  on  the  water  or 
in  the  field. 

"Bob  Brown  received  1978's  Ranger  of  the  Year 
Award  in  recognition  of  his  outstanding  performance 
in  all  of  these  areas." 

Brown,  29,  was  born  in  Dublin,  went  to  Baldwin 
County  High  School  and  was  graduated  with  a  bache- 
lor's degree  in  business  management  from  Georgia 
College  in  Milledgeville.  He  joined  the  Game  and  Fish 
Division  in  1974,  was  assigned  to  Mcintosh  County 
and  for  the  past  two  years  has  served  in  Glynn  Coun- 
ty. He  was  promoted  to  corporal  last  year. 
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New  Georgia  Map  Available 

A  new  1978-79  state  highway  map  is  now  available 
free  from  the  Georgia   Department  of  Transportation. 

This  new  map  features  several  items  for  aiding 
Georgia  travelers.  Most  helpful  should  be  the  strip 
maps  of  all  interstate  highways  in  Georgia,  including 
recently  completed  1-16.  These  strip  maps  show  exit 
numbers,  mileage  between  exits,  crossing  roads,  and 
exits  nearest  hospitals. 

Other  features  continued  from  previous  maps  are: 
a  list  of  state  historic  sites  and  park  facilities;  inset 
maps  of  Atlanta,  Savannah,  Macon,  Columbus,  Au- 
gusta and  Albany;  and  safety  information  including 
a  list  of  State  Patrol  station  phone  numbers  for  acci- 
dent reporting  or  hazards  and  maintenance  problems, 
and  instructions  for  calling  RUSH  monitors  on  Citizen's 
Band  channel  9. 

This  map  can  be  ordered  free  of  charge  by  writing 
to  the  Map  Room  of  the  Georgia  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, 2  Capitol  Square,  Atlanta,  Georgia   30334. 

Priscilla  Crumpler 

New  Waterfowl  Identification  Guide  Available 

A  revised  full-color  waterfowl  guide  has  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Department  of  Interior's  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 

The  52-page  handbook,  "Ducks  at  a  Distance,"  il- 
lustrates species  of  ducks  and  geese  in  their  fall  mi- 
gration plumages.  It  also  contains  information  on 
waterfowl  species'  shapes,  colors,  flight  patterns, 
voices,    relative    sizes,    behavior   and    flock    formation. 

"Ducks  at  a  Distance"  was  developed  by  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  hopes  of  protecting  ducks  and 
geese  from  hunter  errors  and  to  improve  hunters' 
skills  in  identifying  waterfowl.  The  guide  should  also 
be  helpful  in  conservation  education  and  interpretive 
programs. 

"Ducks  at  a  Distance"  is  available  for  $1.80  through 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20240. 

Priscilla  Crumpler 

"Minerals  of  Georgia"  Available 

A  new  book,  Minerals  of  Georgia— Their  Properties 
and  Occurrences,  by  Robert  B.  Cook,  is  now  available 
from  the  Geologic  and  Water  Resources  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Natural   Resources. 

The  189-page  book,  published  by  the  division  as 
Bulletin  92,  is  the  first  complete  catalog  of  Georgia's 
minerals,  their  history  and  the  location  of  their  occur- 
rence. 

An  initial  attempt  to  describe  Georgia's  mineralogy 
was  made  in  1871  by  M.  F.  Stephenson.  This  early 
work  not  improved  upon  until  State  Geologist  S.  W. 
McCallie  published  "A  Preliminary  Report  on  the  Min- 
eral Resources  of  Georgia,"  in  1910. 

Bulletin  92  is  designed  to  provide  both  laymen  and 
professional  geologists  with  comprehensive  informa- 
tion  about  Georgia's   mineral    resources. 

The  book  is  available  for  $5  from  the  Geologic  and 
Water  Resources  Division,  19  Martin  Luther  King  Jr. 
Drive,  SW,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30334. 


In  Memoriam:  To  Tom  Hill 

This  is  a  parting  salute  to  an  outdoorsman,  wildlife 
artist,  World  War  II  hero,  conservationist,  gentleman, 
friend. 

On  a  Sunday  morning  this  past  July,  Tom  Hill  died 
suddenly,  leaving  wife,  Martha  Dean  Hill,  son,  daugh- 
ters, friends,  among  the  closest  of  whom  was  Ed  Dodd, 
with  whom  Tom  had  worked  for  32  years  on  the  in- 
ternationally-acclaimed comic  strip,  "Mark  Trail." 

Ed  Dodd  said,  "He  was  one  of  the  most  talented 
people  I  ever  knew.  He  was  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable men  I  ever  met  on  wildlife  matters." 

Said  another  friend,  Cliff  "Baldy"  Baldowski,  edi- 
torial cartoonist  for  The  Atlanta  Constitution,  "He  was 
one  of  the  finest  wildlife  artists  I've  ever  seen."  Baldy, 
whose  slashing  editorial  pen  skewers  public  figures 
who  seek  to  bamboozle  the  public,  drew  a  gentle, 
poignant  cartoon  as  a  memorial  to  Tom  Hill.  In  World 
War  II,  Tom  Hill  was  a  fighter  pilot,  downed  four  Japa- 
nese planes,  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross.  "He  never  talked  about  himself  and  what  he 
had  done,"  said  Air  Force  Reserve  Colonel  Baldowski. 
"He  was  a  quiet  man." 

Ed  Dodd  recalled  that  not  long  after  he  conceived 
and  launched  "Mark  Trail,"  which  has  become  one  of 
the  most  popular  comic  strips  in  the  nation  and,  trans- 
lated into  several  foreign  languages,  equally  enjoyed 
overseas,  Tom  Hill  phoned  him  and  said  he  loved  to 
draw  and  he  loved  the  outdoors  and  he  wanted  to 
meet  Dodd.  "I  invited  him  for  lunch,"  Dodd  remem- 
bered. "I  hired  him  on  the  spot." 

For  more  than  three  decades,  Tom  Hill  entranced 
the  young  in  heart  of  all  ages  with  his  warm,  under- 
standing, meticulous  drawings  of  wild  creatures.  He 
was  a  warm  and  outgoing  and  understanding  man. 

Friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Hill  and  his  work  may 
wish  to  contact  P.O.  Box  720143,  Atlanta  30328. 

—Bill  Hammock 

Genealogical  Society  Asks  Assistance 

If  you're  out  tramping  through  Georgia's  woods  and 
fields  this  winter  and  stumble  across  a  graveyard  or 
even  a  single  tombstone,  there's  someone  who'd  like 
to  know. 

The  Georgia  Genealogical  Society  has  found  that 
information  traceable  through  long-overlooked  family 
or  church  cemeteries  provides  valuable  information 
for  people  tracing  their  ancestry.  Fran  Beckemeyer  of 
the  Genealogical  Society  feels  that  many  of  the  state's 
hunters,  fishermen,  campers  and  hikers  might  come 
across  just  such  graveyards.  "We'd  like  for  people  who 
do  happen  upon  such  cemeteries  to  send  us  complete 
directions  to  the  cemetery,  name  of  county,  property 
owners  and  a  few  family  names  from  the  tombstones. 
Of  course,  we  would  like  to  have  full  inscriptions,  if 
possible." 

Send  information  to  Cemetery  Records,  Georgia 
Genealogical  Society,  P.O.  Box  38066,  Atlanta  30334. 
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Make  it  a  special  Christmas 


When  you  give  Outdoors  in  Georgia  this  Christmas,  you'll  be  giving  a  friend, 
relative  or  business  associate  a  grand  tour  of  Georgia  12  times  a  year.  Through 
OIG,  you  can  take  them  hiking  in  the  mountains  of  north  Georgia,  sailing  on  one 
of  Georgia's  cool,  blue  lakes,  fishing  off  Georgia's  coast,  hunting  for  quail  or 
white-tailed  deer,  and  camping  in  a  state  park  or  national  forest  area — all  for 
only  $5  a  year.  Or  for  someone  really  special,  give  a  three  year  subscription,  a 
real  bargain  at  only  $9. 

It's  easy  to  give  a  gift  subscription  to  Outdoors  in  Georgia.  Use  the  envelope 
you'll  find  in  this  issue  to  give  us  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  people  on 
your  Christmas  list  and  your  name  and  address,  too.  (If  the  envelope  has 
already  been  used,  just  send  us  the  information  in  a  short  letter.)  Be  sure  to 
enclose  your  payment — $5,  $8  or  $9 — and  we'll  send  a  hand-signed  gift  card 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  December  issue  to  announce  the  gift.  Christmas  gift 
subscriptions  will  begin  in  January. 

Outdoors  in  Georgia  is  as  easy  and  enjoyable  to  give  as  it  is  to  receive.  So 
make  your  Christmas  shopping  easier — give  Outdoors  in  Georgia. 


Outdoors  in  Georgia 

270  Washington  St.,  S.W.,  Atlanta  30334 

(404) 656-5660 
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